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Towards Leninism 
By Bertram D. Wolfe 


“MMHE United States is an advanced country of present- 
day capitalism. The United States has no rival 
either in the rapidity of the development of capitalism 
at the end of the 19th and commencement of the 20th 
century, nor in the extremely high stage of development 
it has already achieved. America is also unrivaled in 
the tremendous area over which its technique applies, 
which takes into account the remarkable variety 

of natural-historical conditions.” 

So wrote Lenin of the United States in 1913 before the 
World War had further enormously swollen the wealth 
of the American financiers and before America had 
eclipsed in a decade the previous rapid development of 
over a quarter of a century. Since then America has 
risen from two billion (in 1910) to over ten billions 
with an additional ten billions of funded debts of various 
governments to the government of the U. S. If the pres- 
ent rate of expansion can be maintained, economists pre- 
dict that “we” will have 25 billions of private capital in- 
vested in the industries of the rest of the world by 1935 
without counting the unpaid debts of the various gov- 
ernments to the government of the United States which 
will still be near its present figure of 10 billions. The 
rate of expansion of investments is at present increasing 
and Stuart Chase reports (New York Times, Dec, 12, 
1926), that in one fortnight a New York banking house 
received 100 letters from German firms asking for a 
total of a half billion in loans. 

In the epoch of the frightfully destructive World War 
and the post-war crisis of capitalism, in the epoch of 
the zig-zag decay of capitalism, the United States pre- 
sents to an envious and admiring bourgeois Europe the 
spectacle of a country whose master class grows fat 
and prosperous and ever more powerful. If “imitation 


is indeed the sincerest flattery,” as newspaper adver- 
tisements assure us, then the whole capitalist world is 
bent upon flattering Uncle Shylock by the process of 
imitation. 


The “Americanization” of Europe. 


The publishing houses of Europe have let out a verit- 
able flood of books on “reasons for America’s success” 
and everywhere one hears plans for Americanization, 
standardization, rationalization and Taylorization, while 
Henry Ford becomes the patron saint of the sick capi- 
talism of Western Europe. As the eyes of the awaken- 
ing proletariat and peasantry and the oppressed colonial 
peoples of the world are turned hopefully towards Mos- 
cow, so the eyes of decadent capitalism are turned envi- 
ously and yet hopefully towards New York. New York 
and Moscow have become the rival political centers, the 
two politica] poles of the globe. And even the trade 
union delegations to the Soviet Union and the pilgrimages 
of the leaders of oppressed peoples hoping for aid or 
guidance are paralleled and caricatured in a curious 
manner by the delegation of opportunistic leaders of 
Amsterdam, the “workers’” delegations of the Daily 
Mail, and the pilgrimages of queens and statesmen and 
industrialists and churchmen to America hoping for aid 
and guidance in this period of capitalist decay. 


America, with its loans, its relief campaigns, plans 
(such as the Dawes plan), its investments and its finan- 
cial experts, is the “stabilizer” of European capitalism. 
Our republican institutions become an ideal for social- 
democratic theoreticians in Europe. Our modes of ex- 
ploitation, standardization, rationalization, Fordization, 
Taylor system, become the dream of the European capi- 
talist. Our “worker-employe” relationships: “democracy 
in industry,” the company union, trade union capitalism, 
labor banking, trade union co-operation in increasing 
productivity, expulsion of Communists and left-wingers, 
industrial arbitration and forms of class-collaboration— 
all these are being prayerfully studied by the capitalists 
of England and continental] Europe, and by virtue of 
that objective identity of purpose which exists between 
them and the social-democratic leadership, are being 
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studiously imitated, idealized and parodied by the latter 
as well, 

The courting of the American Federation of Labor by 
Amsterdam; of the American government by the World 
Court and the League of Nations; of Wall Street by 
needy industries and governments; the Washington Con- 
ference, the arms conference, the conferences on China 
and the like; the Bankers’ Manifesto; the petty bourgeois 
slogan of the “United States of Europe,” and the Com- 
munist slogan of the “United States of Socialist Europe,” 
—al] these testify to the dominant role of America in 
international politics today. 


Tasks of Leninism in America. 


All these phenomena, all this looking to America, all 
this study of America, all this imitation of America, all 
this myth-making about America, and the financial and 
political role that America plays in the world today, place 
a mighty burden of responsibility upon the American 
working class and upon the American Communist Party. 
The European working class looks to us for analysis of 
class collaboration forms—how they work and how to 
fight them. They look to us for a Marxist-Leninist study 
of our political institutions and “democratic” forms so 
that they can combat with concrete knowledge the myths 
created by the petty bourgeois and social-democratic 
idealization of the American democratic-republic. They 
look to us for an analysis of standardization, of Fordism, 
of the Taylor system, of all the forms of efficiency and 
and speed-up, for the strategy and tactics of combating 
them where (as everywhere outside of the Soviet Union) 
they are introduced at the expense of the working class. 

The Communist International and the workers and op- 
pressed peoples of the world whom it unites and leads 
look to us to build a mass Communist Party capable of 
coping with the complex problems of the class strug- 
gle in America, capable of solving them in a realistic 
manner, capable of organizing and leading the work- 
ing class, capable of dividing the master class and rally- 
ing the intermediate classes in common struggles or at 
least robbing finance capital of their support; capable, 
in short, of conquering the most powerful capitalist class 
in the world, the mainstay and bulwark of imperialism 
and capitalism. They look to us to develop a theory 
and a practice equal to such tasks, 

If Marx were alive today, I have no doubt but that he 
would be concentrating his attention upon America as 
once he did upon England, and for the same reason, 
namely, that today the U. S. presents the most advanced 
forms of technique and organization of industry (stand- 
ardization, trustification, etc.) and of the economic and 
political development of capitalism and imperialism. 
One might ask: then why was Lenin so “un-Marxian” as 
to give first place to Germany and England in his study 
on “Imperialism, the Final Stage of Capitalism?” Why 
did he not give first place to America? The answer is 
of course, to be found in the date on which the book was 
written. It was written in the pre-war period and al- 
though America was already then with “no rival in the 
rapidity of the development of capitalism” (Lenin), yet 
Germany and England and the conflict between them for 
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hegemony still dominated the world. Even so, Lenin 
had already perceived the “manifest destiny” of the 
United States and along about 1913 increasingly con- 
cerned himself with American problems. It was in that 
period (on the very eve of the World War) that Lenin 
wrote his study on “Capitalism and Agriculture in the 
U. S. A.,” his study of “Result and Significance of the 
Presidential Election in the U. S. A.,” his study of the 
incidence of taxation in the United States and other less 
extensive references to and analysis of American 
problems. The World War cut short this phase of his 
work but still we find such matters as his explanation 
of the stratification in the American working class,* his 
repeated analysis of the resemblances between England 
and America, his answer to Kautsky on the possibility 
of peaceful revolution in the United States, etc. And in 
his letter to the American working class written shortly 
after the Russian revolution, he reminds us: 


“The American revolutionary workers are called upon 
to play a particularly important role especially now as 
they are the irrenconcilable enemies of American imper- 
ialism, which is the newest.and strongest. . .’’ 


If Lenin were alive today, he would be working out 
for us and with us many of the problems of the Aemri- 
can working class on whose solution in large measure, 
the fate of the world revolution depends. But Lenin is 
not alive nor is Marx either—they could have helped 
us but not have relieved us of the task—therefore, upon 
us devolves the task of applying the methods of Marx 
and Lenin to the problems of America and finding a 
Leninist solution such as the proletariat and oppressed 
peoples of the world and our own working class have the 
right to expect of us. 

Of this task, we have not even completed the prelimi- 
naries (although preliminaries and major efforts cannot 
be separated and have to be undertaken simulta- 
neously). One preliminary, which is relatively easy, and 
should be undertaken at once, is the translation into 
English and the collection in available form of all the 
writings in which Marx and Lenin refer to America and 
analyze its conditions and problems. A very valuable 
beginning has been made for us in this respect by Heinz 
Neumann in his “Marx and Engels on Revolution in 
America” (Little Red Library No. 6, Daily Worker 
Publishing Company), which should be a _ required 
supplementary text in every course in “Funda- 
mentals of Communism,” or in “Marxism-Leninism,” 
given in our party. Additional material is being sup- 
plied by A. Landy’s translations of Marx’s letters in the 
“Workers Monthly,” under the heading, “With Marx and 
Engels.” But this is only a beginning and the works of 
Marx and Lenin are replete with references to and 
studies of America and its problems. Even such funda- 
mental works as Lenin’s “Capitalism and Agriculture in 
the U. S. A.,” are still untranslated as are the other 
works referred to by me above. It is to be hoped that 





*“In the United States emigrants from Eastern and 
Southern Europe are engaged in the worst paid Jobs, 
whilst American workers supply the largest percentage of 
those promoted to be foremen and receiving the best paid 
jobs. Imperialism has the tendency to separate priv- 
ileged categories among the workers and to cut them off 
from the wide masses of the proletariat” (‘‘Imperialism” 
is full of such references to America.) 
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the Comintern Agitprop or the Marx-Engels and Lenin 
Institutes in conjunction with our party will facilitate 
the speedy publication of “Marx and Engels on America” 
and “Lenin on America’—compilations sorely needed 
both by the Comintern and its American section now 
that America has become “the metropolis of the capital- 
ist world.” (Neumann). 


A Balance Sheet for Lenin Day. 

The primary task before the Workers Communist Party 
is to become a mass party. It can only do that if it 
analyzes properly and solves correctly by its program 
and tactics the problems of the American working class. 
This we can do only on the basis of a thorough knowl- 
edge of “our” country, its institutions, its history, its 
ideology, its class structure and the dynamics of its de- 
velopment—particularly of its new developments. It 
would be well, on Lenin Day, to strike some sort of 
balance as to our assets and liabilities in this respect. 


The Labor Party. 


In the first place we can chalk up as an asset that our 
party has discovered the general form for the political 
organization of the American working class—namely, the 
Labor Party. This means that we have definitely left 
the stage when Marx and Engels found it necessary, in 
the words of Lenin, to “most firmly call up the Anglo- 
American Socialists to merge with the labor movement, 
and to drive out of their organization the narrow and 
shrivelled sectariar spirit’ and we are seriousiy en- 
deavoring to “adapt ourselves to the theoretically help- 
less but live, powerful labor mass movement which is 
in process around us.” 

Not only have we taken the general question of the 
rele of the Labor Party in the political development of 
the American masses out of the realm of controversy 
but we have even developed some flexibility in adapting 
our general Labor Party line to the concrete conditions 
of ebb and flow in the political consciousness of the 
masses and have thus worked out special forms for spe- 
cific periods, such as the United Labor Tickets, anti- 
injunction conferences, etc. 

On the other hand we can chalk up as liabilities: a 
deep-going lack of interest in elections among our mem- 
bership, a consequent inability to wage sufficiently in- 
tensive and energetic campaigns, an inadequate knowl- 
edge of the development of American political institu- 
tions (lack of expertness in the election laws, failure 
of our members and sympathizers to become citizens, 
to register, to vote, failure to sufficiently emphasize the 
growth of bureaucratic government, insufficient knowledge 
of the mechanics of the capitalist political machines, of 
the development of political parties in the United States, 
etc.); and failure up to now to sufficiently clarify for our 
own ranks and for the masses of the American working 
class our attitude toward the direct primary and toward 
the all-important Third Party question. 

Our Tactics in the Unions. 

In the unions we have some elementary successes to 
record. Dual unionism and sectarianism have been 
pretty definitely overcome. In the best districts (such 
as New York) as high as 70 per cent of the total mem- 
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bership of our party eligible for union membership is 
in the unions and most of it reasonably active as far as 
the handicaps of language permit. The un-Leuninist divi- 
sion into “industrialists” and “politicals” in our party 
has been overcome and this ig all the more remarkable 
since it was a heritage of long standing from the whole 
development of the labor movement in our country where 
a proletariat politically backwards and fellowing capital- 
ist political leadership and a formerly sectarian sovialist 
movement were natural breeding ground for sectarian- 
ism on the one hand, and syndicalism and trade union 
ideology on the other. 

Again, a8 in the case of the Labor Party for the polit- 
ical development of the American working class, we Lave 
discovered for the economic development of our class 
and made a part of our practical activities, the organiza- 
tion of the unskilled workers in the basic industries, 
with, and so far as possible through the gen-ral labor 
movement. In this bringing of the unskilled workers of 
the basic indsutries into the trade unions we are develop- 
ing the forms that should lead to a “new unionism” in 
America similar to that whicn developed at the turn of 
the last century in England. (Although for the moment 
the objective conditions in America are not as favorable 
as they were then in England when Germany and the 
United States were undermining British imperialism. 
On the other hand this is offset by the fact that our 
imperialist hegemony is exercised in a period of in- 
complete and insecure stabilization which does not 
promise very long life). At the same time, amalgamation 
has passed from the stage of a mere slogan to the stage 
of a practical effort in the needle trades unions under 
our leadership. 


Progressive Bloc and Left Wing. 


In the various kinds of progressive and oppositional 
blocs we have discovered the specific forms of breaking 
down our isolation in the trade unions and of rallying 
broad united fronts for the preservation and strengthen- 
ing of these unions as fighting instruments. In this tac- 
tic of the progressive bloc we are learning to display a 
Leninist flexibility and sense for the specific differences 
of each concrete situation which is causing us to develop 
a multitude of special forms in place of trying to rigidly 
apply a single mechanical cut-and-dried left wing organ- 
izational form and program to all of the unions at once. 

On the other hand, we can chalk up under liabilities, 
the failure up till the present to connect these manifold 
left wing forms into a national left wing that will tackle 
the issues affecting the labor movement as a whole, with- 
out weakening, cramping or breaking down the progres- 
sive oppositional. blocs and other types of left wing 
forms in the various individual unions. 


Danger of Deviations. 


Now a new problem is presented to us in connection 
with our work in the labor movement by the new general 
offensive undertaken against the Communists in the 
trade unions by the combined forces of the government, 
the bosses, the trade union bureaucrats and the social- 
ists. Opening their offensive in the needle trades, they 
are spreading it rapidly to all sectors of the labor move- 
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ment and it promises to develop considerable power. 
Our party may soon find itself fighting for its life 
against isolation and, at the same time, called upon to 
fight equally hard for the preservation of the American 
labor movement, for the attack upon us is at the same 
time, an attack upon the American labor movement as a 
whole. If this developing attack results in the failure 
of the “Save-the-Union” campaign in the Miners’ Union 
and the lifting of the charters of the needle trades 
anions, the A, F. of L. will lose its last really important 
mass base. (The Miners’ Union is the mass backbone 
and only considerable organization of unskilled workers 
in a basic industry that the A. F. of L. contains). In the 
face of such developments, accompanied by expulsions 
vf Communists and governmental raids upon them, there 
is the danger of new deviations cropping up within our 
party in the field of trade union work, deviations which 
it will need all our little store of Leninist understanding 
to avoid and combat. On the one hand there may grow 
up a somewhat romantic, ultraleftist sectarian tendency, 
which, impressed by the progress in bankruptcy of the 
A. F. of L., will be for abandoning it altogether because 
it no longer has any basic indsutries or unskilled work- 
ers organized in appreciable numbers (assuming the de- 
struction of the miners’ union). Such a tendency must 
be combatted even though new organizational forms for 
the unskilled and the basic industries may develop, for 
the A, F. of L. will still contain the skilled workers and 
it is a basic task of the Communists to find ways and 
means of preventing the complete separation of the un- 
skilled from the skilled. On the other hand, the right 
wing tendencies in our party will strengthen in such an 
eventuality and since the slogan has been raised by the 
reaction: “No fractions in the unions; no politics; no 
political parties” there will grow up an “ultra-practical” 
tendency for the liquidation of our fractions in the in- 
terest of peace and “unity,” which would mean the 
liquidation of the program of our party for the saving 
and strengthening of the trade unions. These dangers 
are by no means mere abstract speculations and as the 
offensive against us develops with its accompanying 
attempts at union-smashing, expulsions and raids, our 
“assets and liabilities” in the development of Leninist 
flexibility, capacity for analysis and struggle, and avoid- 
ance of sectarianism and opportunism, will be tested in 
the fire of combat. 


Leninist Unification of the Party. 


Turning to the question of party structure and ideol- 
ogy We can also record some advances toward Leninist 
organization and method. On the asset side we can 
chalk up, first of all the great progress made in the 
unification of our party. “Never has the party been less 
torn by factionalism than at the present time,” was the 
universal verdict of our last Plenum. Few indeed are 
there in our party today who would sustain the un- 
Leninist theory of “freedom of factions and groupings,” 
and, what is more important, the unification has been 
arrived at on the basis of political unity and clarity, 
on the basis of a common political line in all the moot 
questions that have agitated our party for so long. 


On the asset side we can also chalk up the progress 
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in reorganization, the great strides taken towards weld- 
ing our “eighteen parties” into one, the growth of some 
mode] nuclei in large shops with factory newspapers and 
manysided shop activities, which serve to show the 
superiority of the present form of organization and to 
give models for the rest of the nuclei to imitate. The 
voices of opposition to the shop nucleus system grow 
fainter and fainter. But there is still needed a vital- 
ization of the work of most of the units, more “many- 
sidedness” in their activity, a closer combination of or- 
ganization and agitprop to accomplish this vitalization 
and more attention to the crystallization of organization- 
al results in the winning of new members from our activ- 
ities, 


Here we can oppose two apparently contradictory 
Leninist slogans to each other. On the one hand comes 
Lenin’s emphasis on “multiform activity,” on the party's 
reacting to every event which occurs in the country and 
in the rest of the world, on the party’s concerning itself 
with all forms of oppression and with all social] classes. 
In this connection it must be admitted that too many 
things pass over our party without the party’s reacting 
to them. 


On the other hand, comes the no less correct Leninist 
motto of: “Better less and better,” and here a contrary 
admission must be made, namely, that the party under- 
takes too many campaigns at once and therefore is not 
able to carry any one successfully to all sections of our 
class and the population in general before another and 
a third are started and we are often in danger of con- 
tracting an awful disease which may be christened, 
“manifestoitis”’—that is to say, the starting of so many 
campaigns one after the other that few of them will ever 
get beyond the manifesto stage and an innumerable 
series of manifestoes will take the place of fewer care- 
fully worked out campaigns which stir up every section 
of the working masses and their allies. For a party as 
small as Our own, some balance must be struck by way 
of synthesis of these apparently contradictory slogans. 
Our Daily must react more systematically to every event 
occuring in our country and on an international] scale, 
must speak the party’s voice and express our ability to 
interpret all of the complexity of modern social and eco- 
nomic life to the proletariat and its allies. Our Daily 
must become more politically sensitive, be given a mass 
basis ‘and a mass circulation and must become the “col- 
lective agitator, the collective propagandist, the collec- 
tive organizer,” and “an enormous pair of bellows, blow- 
ing every spark of the class struggle (and missing none 
—B. D. W.) and of popular discontent into a general con- 
flagration” such as Lenin conceived a national Commu- 
nist newspaper to be. 


On the other hand, we must, in spite of the complexity 
of American life, hearken to the slogan, “better less and 
better,” and select one at a time, the outstanding cam- 
paigns and run each of them to reach every layer of the 
working masses and their allies, actua] and potential. 


On the field of the ideological development of our 
party, we have made great strides, yet they are only 
first baby steps in comparison with the enormous dis- 
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tance to be traversed. Our party and our class start so 
backward through the lack of an accumulated working 
class tradition and through contempt for theory which 
seems to be the heritage of a “practical” pioneer country 
that had no models to study and therefore glorified 
empiricism, pragmatism, rule of thumb and eclectic 
“practicality” into a philosophical system; our class is 
so steeped in bourgeois ideology through the illusions 
promoted by the hitherto great possibilities of escape 
from the working class which ended only on the eve 
of the present generation and because “in these 
countries (England and America) the political arena, 
in view of the almost complete absence of bourgeois- 
democratic historic tasks, was completely filled up by 
the triumphant self-contented bourgeoisie who have 
no equa] throughout the whole world in the art of de- 
ceiving, perverting and corrupting the workers.”( Lenin: 
“Preface to the Correspondence of Sorge”’). 


Americanization. 


In accomplishing the tasks that this problem sets be- 
fore us we are surrounded by handicaps. First, there 
is the elementary one of language. So many of the 
unskilled workers are foreign-born. So many of our 
party members are foreign-born, They lack not only a 
command of the English language so that they are im- 
peded from interpreting life and the class struggle to 
their American brothers, but they lack also a knowledge 
of American institutions, history and traditions. They 
bring rich traditions of European revolutionary struggles 
which we must and can utilize but which must be fused 
with American traditions before they can be made avail- 
able to the American working class. 


But this constitutes only the most elementary phase 
of the “Americanization” our party must undertake. One 
of Lenin’s early and basic studies was a study of the 
development of Russian capitalism. Our party has still 
to produce an adequate study (or even sketch) of the 


development of American capitalism. Even such an 
elementary piece of anti-Marxism as Saposs’ “criticism” 
of Marx’s theory of primitive accumulation as inapplic- 
able to America (which makes a basic concept for Com- 
mons, “History of American Labor’) has gone un- 
challenged for the lack of a study of primitive accumu- 
lation in America, in spite of the fact that all advanced 
workers go to Commons for their study of the history of 
the American labor movement. 


There has been no real attempt at a materialist inter- 
pretation of American history and we depend upon the 
inadequate and often false interpretations of Beard, 
Oneal and Simons. We are without an adequate study 
of the influence of the frontier on American history, in- 
stitutions and thoughts, although the influence of the 
frontier is an important part of the “specific particular 
and concrete” to which the generalizations of Marxism 
and Leninism must be applied in order that we may 
understand the special] features of the development of 
our land, our class, its allies and its enemies, which 
make America “American.” The outstanding feature of 
Leninist dialectics was just this insistence on perceiving 
the differences of development between country and 
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country, epoch and epoch, of knowing how to apply ab- 
stract generalizations to concrete specific circumstances 
(without which our theories become stiff dogmas in 
place of “guides to action” and beget the mechanical 
Marxism and “theorizing” of opportunism of a Kautsky 
—or to be American—of a Kingsley or O’Brien or Kera- 
cher or Boudin or Waton). “Marxian dialectics demands 
a concrete analysis of every special historical situation,” 
writes Lenin. “There are not, and there cannot be any 
pure phenomena either in nature or in society.” “It is 
too general and therefore, in relation to the given, special 
case, unsatisfactory.” Or again he quotes approvingly 
from Hegel: “Every generalization includes only im- 
perfectly specific things,” and “each specific thing goes 
only imperfectly into each generalization.” The uneven- 
ness of capitalist development in general and particularly 
its unevenness in the period of imperialism (something 
which should be particularly clear to us in the period 
when the United States has just made the jump from 
debtor to creditor nation with al] that this implies) is 
basic to Lenin’s thinking, and the opposition in Russia 
today are showing into what errors a failure to perceive 
this and take it into one’s thinking can lead. 


American Tradition. 


In the field of the study of American ideology, we are 
still worse off. We are only now in the last couple of years 
beginning to study American working class history which 
is a prerequisite to the building of a cumulative work- 
ing class tradition. In this connection our sesqui-cen- 
tennial campaign, in spite of its weakness, represents 
a gigantic step forward—the claiming of our revolution- 
ary heritage. Lenin was more sensitive to it by far 
than our party was when he wrote in his ”Letter to the 
American Working Class” in 1918: 

“The best representatives of the American proletariat 

. .. are the expression of this revolutionary tradition in 

the life of the American people. This tradition originated 

in the war of independence against the English in the 
18th and the civil war in the 19th century. Industry and 
commerce in 1870 were in a much worse position than 
in 1860. But where can you find an American so pedan- 
tic, so absolutely idiotic as to deny the revolutionary and 


progressive sifinicance of the American civil war of 1860- 
1865.”" 


I venture to answer that we can find a great many 
such Americans in our party even today. 


In the same sense of not holding on to our revolution- 
ary traditions we have let the knowledge of the Ameri- 
can origin of May Day almost die out, have not been 
able to successfully ridicule the contention that “the 
general strike is un-American,” know less about Hay- 
market than do the Latin workers, and let such out- 
standing events so rich in lessons and traditions as the 
Seattle General Strike (only five years ago) and the 
mutiny of the Detroit regiment in Archangel sink into 
immediate oblivion as soon as they are over. 


American Ideology. 

Our “Marxians” can give much information and Marx- 
ian interpretations of such religious movements as those 
of the Anabaptists, the Waldenses and Albigenses, primi- 
tive Christianity, the Protestant Reformation, Puritanism 
and perhaps Mohammedanism. We can explain why the 
North of Ireland is Protestant, why certain portions of 
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Switzerland are not Calvinistic but Catholic and so on; 
but none of us can give a Marxian interpretation of such 
religions as Mormonism, Christian Science, frontier re- 
vivalism, fundamentalism (something has been done on 
this) and other religious movements which bear the im- 
press “Made in America” all over them. There is no 
history of American religious development as there is 
none of economic development, adequate to the needs of 
a Marxist-Leninist party. Or in philosophy we can give 
a Marxian analysis of Kant and Hegel (and a group of 
students in the Workers’ School wanted to do the same 
with Spinoza) but we have nothing to say on empiricism 
and pragmatism, two specifically American philosophies. 


The lack of space prevents any further discussion of 
the Americanization of our party. Suffice it to say that 
our requirements in this matter include such elementary 
tasks as teaching all our members to speak English and 
to regard the English language daily paper at their official] 
organ and means of reaching the American working 
class; such tasks as Americanizing our language; start- 
ing with the ideology of the backward American woykers 
around us and going up from their level; winning more 
American workers for the party; paying more attention 
to the basic industries; making our party an “American” 
in contrast to a “sectional” party by entering the South 
which today offers such favorable opportunities through 
its industrialization; such elementary tasks as these and 
difficult Marxian-Leninist 
analysis of American institutions, ideology and develop- 
ment. However handicapped we may be, all these tasks 
must proceed simultaneously or the party cannot prop- 
erly fulfill the historic mission which the working class 
and oppressed peoples of the world expect of it. 


such and advanced ones as a 


Leninism vs. Trotskyism. 


The present opposition in Russia represents a fusion 
of earlier oppositional movements with a recent tendency 
which might be described as a “crisis of stabilization.” 
Partial stabilization of capitalism has caused a strength- 
enng of the of petty-bourgeois ideology upon 
the working class and its leading party. This necessar- 
ily reflects itself in every party of the Communist Inter- 
national. 


pressure 


In America, which is the “mother of stabiliza- 
tion,” and the strongest link in the chain of world capi- 
talism, the pessimism as to the possibility of revolution, 
of the construction of a powerful] revolutionary party, 
as to the victory of that party over capitalism, may also 
be expected to manifest itself and indeed does so mani- 
fest itself. It tends to crop up in 
the form of revisionism—the theory of a growth of the 
middle class (in the sense of small traders); in the form 
of an unconscious liquidationism—‘“the working class is 
too prosperous, is no possibility of making any 
headway with them until their bellies are empty”; in the 
form of passivism—‘“you can’t do anything in a period 
of prosperity”; in the form of skepticism and defeatism; 
in the desire to go back to the old form of organization 

-pure propaganda work because there is no opportunity 
for concrete activities in the present period; “no maneu- 
vers till we first have a strong army” (this old Loreite 
concept was repeated in a general membership meeting 


It takes many forms. 


there 
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a few weeks ago); in the form of a false internationalism 
that does not interest itself sufficiently in the “little” 
problems before us in our own country and seeks in- 
spiration and an object of interest only in what happens 
elsewhere; in an unconscious exaggeration of the degree 
of stability of the United States; in a mechanical and 
undialectical concept of the “American standard of liv- 
ing” and its effect upon the working class, and in many 
other such phenomena. 


In the matter of the farmer, our party is still filled 
with the American form of “Trotskyism” which consists in 
the underestimation of the importance of the farmer and 
even ignorance of rural conditions and class divisions. 
Our party still has a tendency to speak of “the farmer” 
not concretely, but abstractly. For example: “The 
farmer is for a low tariff” (although the sheep farmer, 
sugar grower and fruit and cotton farmer differ from 
the grain farmer and the grain farmer from the dairy 
and truck farmer in many political and economic inter- 
ests. Moreover, there is as yet no Marxian analysis of 
the conditions of American agriculture—only the un- 
translated work of Lenin’s, the recent study of Ossinsky 
and a few scattered articles by Lovestone, Browder, 
Preedin, Knutson, etc., that barely scratch the surface 
of the question. 


How Stable is America? 


On the question of capitalist stabilization there are 
many illusions as to the degree of stability of American 
capitalism. Yet its stability is less permanent than was 
England’s in the last century, for the United States has 
established its hegemony in a decadent capitalist world 
and is linked up by an ever-growing chain of invest- 
ments and exports with the shaky capitalism of Europe, 
the growing nationalist unrest of Latin America and the 
Orient, and is faced with antagonism on many fronts— 
the challenge of England, the challenge of Japan, the 
challenge of the debtor nations (which challenge is 
lessened by their own mutual antagonisms) by the 
“jumpy” growth of backward nations like China, Canada, 
Australia, etc., and by the existence of the Soviet Union. 
In its very strength lies America’s weakness as well. 
The mountain of investments and loans beget the prob- 
lem of payments, which ultimately must be payments 
in goods. Such payments menace our own industry. 
And the countries that imitate what they understand to 
be American “rationalization” in order to cheapen and 
increase their production, compel American capita] to 
imitate their “imitation” in order to successfully com- 
pete with them. The mountains of investments beget 
fresh antagonisms and sharpen imperialist contraditions 
and war dangers. The ripening and over-ripening of 
American imperialism begins to reveal and develop an- 
tagonisms within the big capitalist sections, between in- 
dustrial.and finance capital (on the tariff, on the world 
court, on foreign policy, etc.). This tends to cause even 
a breakdown of that great political safeguard—the two- 
party system. There is a growth of monopoly with its 
parasitic and decadent aspects, a great growth of burean- 


(Continued on page 697) 
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Position and Opposition in the C. P. S. U. 


By Max 


the Russian revolution the rebellious proletarian 
masses made the revolutionary theories of Marx and 
Lenin a historic force which transformed these theories 
into revolutionary realities. These realities became ex- 
amples conveying a far better understanding of Marxism 
and Leninism than was possible heretofore. But these 
realities of the Russian revolution do more than that. 
The experiences of the proletarian revolution in Russia 
turn into a school in which the great masses of workers 
of the world learn their first elementary revolutionary 
lessons. 


Social-Democrats. and 


Bedacht 


lution obtain the chorus without which its solo will be- 
come a swan song in all agricukural nations.” But never 
did we grasp the full meaning of this wisdom until the 
practice of the Russian revolution drove home to us 
all of its implications. The economic backwardness and 
the resulting numerical preponderance of the peasantry 
accentuated this problem for Russia but did not create 
it exclusively for that country. And the accentuated 
form in which it arose for the Russian revolution helped 
considerably to open our eyes to the same problem at 
home. 


Not less important for 





other enemies of revolu- 
tion are very vociferous 
in their assertion that the 
lessons of the Russian rev- 
olution are really negli- 
givle. Even where they 
can find no fault with the 
policies and tactics of the 
Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, these oppo- 
nents of a militant prole- 
tariat maintain that condi- 
tion in Russia differ so 
decisively from conditions 
in the more advanced capi- 
talist countries, that the 
Russian experiences be- 
come inapplicable in these 
countries, and are there- 
fore worthless. Only a 
minute’s consideration is 
needed to perceive the ut- 
ter incorrectness of this 
assertion. The compara- 
tive backwardness of Rus- 
sia did not in the main, 
create unique problems 
confronting only the Rus- 
sian revolution and not ex- 
isting for the revolution 
in other countries; it merely accentuated all of the 
problems of revolution for Russia. This accentuation is 
in* itself an educational force. The outstanding intensity 
of many of these problems in Russia helped us revolu- 
tionists to perceive and understand the identical, though 
perhaps quantitatively less oustanding problem at home, 

It is true that Marx had already taught us: “Only if 
we succeed in moving the peasant (farming) mass to 
a coalition with the proletariat will the proletarian revo- 








Steering by the old 


us are the problems of the 
proletarian dictatorship 
and of the socialist con- 
struction. The difficulties 
of these tasks are greatly 
multiplied by the _ back- 
wardness of Russia. But 
the very multiplication of 
these difficulties in Russia 
helps us to understand and 
prevents us from underes- 
timating the identicai 
problems and difficulties at 
home. The need of the 
hegemony of the proleta- 
riat in the revolutionary 
movement is nowhere any 
less emphatic than in Rus- 
sia, even though the diffi- 
culty of winning and 
maintaining this hege- 
mony is nowhere greater 
than in Russia. The ex- 
periences of the Bolshe- 
viks in Russia in achiev- 
ing and maintaining this 
hegemony supplies’ the 
revolutionists of the world 
with a textbook on that 
science. 

Understanding this we can readily see how important 
it is for us to have a clear knowledge of all the problems 
and difficulties of the Russian Revolution and of its 
leader, the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. We 
see how all of the problems of that party are our prob- 
lems and how the successes or failures of that Party 
become the successes or failures of the international 
proletarian revolutionary movement. The importance 
of all of the problems and tasks of the Russian revolu- 





and tried compass. 
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tion for the proletarian revolutionists of all the world is 
established even if we leave completely out of consid- 
eration the influence of the mere physical existence of 
the revolutionary proletarian government in Russia as 
a factor in the relation of forces between the capitalist 
class and the proletariat. 

Because of this all-important relationship between 
events in the revolutionary Soviet Union and the revo- 
lutionary movement of the workers of the world, all of 
these events must be objects of deep concern for the 
Communists the world over. To understand all of these 
events and the problems underlying them or created by 
them is an indispensible prerequisite to understanding 
our own revolutionary problems. This understanding is 
also necessary so that we may do our duty as members 
of the Communist International in helping the C. P. S. U. 
in solving these problems. , 


The Problems of the Russian Revolution. 

From this point of view, the recent developments 
within the C. P. S. U. are of great importance and 
command our attention. Two extremely important fac- 
tors helped to make for these developments: a 

1. The difficulties of socialist construction in Russia. 

2. The ebbing of the revolutionary tide on a world 
scale because of the relative and partial stabilization 
of capitalism. 

The difficulties of socialist construction in Russia 
are naturally closely connected with the relative stabili- 
zation of capitalism in the rest of the world. This par- 
tial stabilization puts the whole burden of the socialist 
construction in Russia upon the shoulders of the Russian 
revolution itself. Immediate aid from an industrially 
highly developed revolutionary country cannot be ex- 
pected. The building up of a socialist structure in 
Russia therefore depends on accumulation amassed by 
the Russian workers and peasants from their little de- 
veloped and to a large degree even primitive machinery 
of production. The hardships resulting from this neces- 
sity create doubts in un-Leninist heads as to the out- 
come. The Leninist does not know these doubts. His 
revolutionary energy and resourcefulness increases with 
the multiplication of the difficulties of his task. He 
knows that victory and success belong to the revolu- 
tionary proletariat. He may have to say: “The difficul- 
ties and handicaps confronting us are tremendous; only 
the doubling of our activities can help us overcome 
them.” But he will never say: “The difficulties are too 
great; we will not be able to overcome them.” 

Here we have the basis of the difference in the C, P. 
S. U. Leninist revolutionary self-confidence dominates 
one side; lack of faith in the revolutionary power of 
the proletariat the other. The one side is the spokes- 
man for the revolutionary vanguard, for the Leninists, 
the Communists. They will lead the workers through 
all difficulties to victory. The other side is the spokes 
man of the non-revolutionary groups. They react to the 
ideology of those masses that do not create revolution- 
ary enthusiasm in difficult times but merely swallow it, 
consume it in times of a great revolutionary upsurge, 
when there is an abundance of it. They speak for the 
groups who lose hope at the first serious obstacle on the 
road. 
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Difficulties of Reconstruction. 

The task of the hour of the Russian revolution is that 
of socialist reconstruction. The problem of the last few 
years was not merely a reconstruction of the machinery 
of production of the country to the pre-war standard, but 
also an adaptation of this reconstruction to the construc- 
tion of socialism. It was not only necessary to refit and 
rebuild and to set into motion again all the old factories, 
mines and workshops, but to fit their functioning into 
the new purpose established by the 1917 revolution, that 
of building socialism. 

The problems arising from this task, and the differ- 
ences of opinion developing in the C. P. S. U. on their 
solution, are so manifold and intricate that I must con 
fine myself only to the basic ones, 

The problem of socialist construction and reconstruc- 
tion of production and distribution in Russia depends 
upon accumulation. Only the approximate difference 
between the total sum of production and that of con- 
sumption, that is, the surplus over the needs of con- 
sumption, is available for the industrialization of produc- 
tion. This surplus must be accumulated and turned into 
means of production (factory buildings, machinery, blast 
furnaces, smelters, power stations, railroads—roadbeds 
and rolling stock—bridges, etc.) The means of social 
ist construction must be produced over and above the 
necessary means of consumption, 

Which economic group is to supply this surplus? 

The problem of socialist reconstruction is not confined 
to industry but extends also to agriculture. The task 
of agricultural reconstruction is even more difficult than 
that of industrial; first, because agriculturtl production 
in Russia is on a much more primitive basis; second, 
because there socialist ‘onstruction has to struggle 
also against the ideolo, . enemy of co-operation with 
individualism, 


Because of the primitive stage of agricultural produc- 
tion the productivity of labor in agricultural production 
is far below that of labor in industries. Therefore, the 
possible surplus in production per capita is lower in 
agricultural production than it is in industral producton. 
The means for reconstruction must be taken by the 
Soviet government where they can be found. Conse- 
quently, the industrial proletariat carries a compara- 
tively large share of the burden of reconstruction. 

The opposition in the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union maintains that the main portion of this burden 
must be lifted from the shoulders of the industrial work- 
ers and placed upon the shoulders of the peasantry. It 
claims that the present policy of the party does not per- 
mit the withdrawal of a sufficient surplus from agricul- 
tural production to provide funds for industrialization. 
The opposition declares that this surplus from agricul- 
tural production instead of being used for public accu- 
mulation, is left to private accumulation by the peas- 
antry. This enables the well-to-do peasants, the Kulaks, 
to accumulate wealth. This private accumulation leads 
to an ever-growing differential in the economic status 
among the agricultural masses. The Kulak is enrich- 
ing himself at the expense of the indsutria] proletariat 
and the poor peasantry. The consequent growth of eco- 
nomic power of the Kulak, based on this enrichment, is 
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gradually replacing the political hegemony of the prole- 
tariat in the Soviets by the hegemony of the Kulak, in 
league with the N. E. P. bourgeoisie. This N. E. P. bour- 
geoisie, the opposition claims, is also a considerable 
beneficiary of surplus production so that it, too, has un- 
justifiable chances of private accumulation. This private 
accumulation, they say, must be made another source of 
publis (state) accumulation by means of taxation. 

This is the case of the opposition. 

But all of these assertions are incorrect. The eco- 
nomic advantage of part of the peasantry over the in- 
dustrial proletariat is not a fact, but a demagogic illu- 
sion created by the juggling of figures. The actual sur- 
plus of agricultural production, available for compensa- 
tion of the labor applied and for accumulation, though 
higher in total than that of industrial production, is far 
lower per capita. And as far as the N. E, P. bourgeoisie 
is concerned it is certain that the figures of a positive 
growth of the economic strength of this class are not 
telling the true story. They do not show the relation 
of this growth to the growth of the state producion. 
“We grow faster than private industry grows,” says 
Comrade Bukharin; and proves it with an array of in- 
disputable figures. These figures also prove beyond a 
doubt that the disproportion claimed to exist between 
the growth of industrial production and agricultural pro- 
duction to the detriment of the former, does not exist. 

It is clear, therefore, that a considerably greater use 
of the surplus of agricultural production for industrial 
reconstruction is impossible. The possible—and actual 
—surplus per capita is so low that it does not permit 
a substantial withdrawal for purposes of industrializa- 
tion. If such withdrawal would be made in spite of that 
it would result: 

1. In withdrawal of funds from socialist reconstruction 
of agriculture which is a pressing issue in primarily 
agricultural Russia. ‘ 

2. Since a large part of this agricultural reconstruc- 
tion is the problem of replacing primitive by more mod- 
ern implements, and since agricultural production is still 
to a large extent carried on on an individual basis, the 
withdrawal of a considerablly large part of the surplus of 
agricultural production would seriously cripple the buy- 
ing power of the peasants, would thus deterioriate the 
inner market for the products of industry, and would 
therefore dangerously retard not only agricultural but 
also industrial reconstruction. 

3. It would create an enstrangement of the peasantry 
from the Soviets and thus create the very thing which 
the opposition predicts by its Cassandra-calls about the 
threatened hegemony of the Kulak. 

4. Since, at best, only a comparatively small part of 
the surplus could be withdrawn, the policy of letting the 
peasantry pay for industrial reconstruction would pro- 
duce all the bad effects enumerated without supplying 
the funds really needed for industrial reconstruction. 

“Immediate Interests” and Ultimate Aim. 

Why, in the face of these irrefutable facts, does the 
opposition maintain its demand for this shift of the 
burden of reconstruction from the proletariat to the 
peasantry? The answer is clear and decisive: Because 
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its members have, in a large measure, lost hope for the 
success of the revolution. 

The burden of reconstruction is a heavy one. The 
state of the productive machinery in Russia is so low 
and comparatively primitive that it is entirely insuffi- 
cient for the socialist purpose of providing every usefu! 
member of society with all their needs at the lowest 
possible expenditure of energy. A comparatively very 
large portion of energy must be devoted to the produc- 
tion of means of production. Not only does this fact 
limit the proportion of energy applied to the production 
of means of consumption as compared with the total 
amount of energy spent, but the low stage of develop- 
ment of the means of production also extends the total 
sum of energy necessary in the production of the means 
of consumption and of production. This makes it clear 
that the need for accumulation to be applied to recon- 
struction makes necessary that the Russian worker con- 
tributes quite a large proportion of “unpaid labor,” of 
surplus value. 

I use this term, not because it is correct, but because 
it helps to make the problem clearer to the reader. The 
term “unpaid labor” (surplus value) is applicable only 
to the source of surplus which capitalism extracts from 
the workers for private profit. In the Soviet Union this 
surplus labor (over and above the labor necessary to 
produce and reproduce the labor-power) is not unpaid 
labor. However, it is not paid immediately, and to the 
individual worker who performs it. In the interest of 
the whole working class it is accumulated by the prole- 
tarian state. After a sufficient accumulation, this sur- 
plus labor will come back to the working class in the 
form of a tremendous reduction of the total sum of 
necessary labor. 

As we see, there is no problem of unpaid labor in rev- 
olutiinary Russia. Yet the absence of immediate bene- 
fits from all the labor performed is the final source 
of the present controversy. 

Not all of the workers of revolutionary Russia are 
Communists. Not all understand the problem of social- 
ist construction. For them the needs of the ultimate 
aim come into conflict with their immediate desires or 
alleged immediate interests. The question of substan- 
tial immediate improvements overshadows in their eyes 
the importance of speedy socialist reconstruction. They 
want to pick immediately all of the fruits from the tree 
of revolution even though they are not all ripe. And 
because they cannot do that, they develop doubts about 
the revolution. The inability of the revolution to solve 
all its problems in a short time creates doubts as to its 
ability to solve them at all. 

The opposition in the C. P. S. U. makes itself the 
spokesman of these doubts. It develops a theory about 
them and systematizes them. It takes up the demands 
of the doubters and requests that these demands be sat- 
isfied at the expense of the ultimate aim. 

The policy of the party follows the only possible and 
correct line in its program of industrialization. This is 
the practice of constant and systematic improvements 
of the conditions of the workers. But this improvement 
is not permitted to interfere with the progress of social- 
ist construction. These improvements make for a higher 
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efficiency of labor without eating up the material means 
necessary for this reconstruction. 

Of course, the opposition does not openly state that 
it wants to have the ultimate aim suffer by its proposed 
immedate and unwarranted concessions of the revolu- 
tionary state to short-sighted elements among the work- 
ers. On the contrary. They emphasize that the ultimate 
aim must not suffer, Therefore, they propose to shift the 
burden of socialist construction almost completely from 
the workers to the peasants. And because figures speak 
so loud that they cannot successfully disregard them ana 
because these figures say with unmistakable clarity that 
this shifting means an abandonment of the tasks of so- 
cialist reconstruction, therefore the opposition finally 
lands in the camp of Trotzky: It loses hope in the pos- 
sibility of success, for the Russian revolution. It ac- 
cepts Trotzky’s statement that: “Without direct state 
support of the European proletariat it is impossible for 
the working class of Russia to maintain its temporary 
power and to transform it 
into a permanent socialist 
dictatorship.” 

Thus, set into motion by 
the apparent contradiction 
between ultimate aim and 
immediate interest of the 
proletariat and lacking the 
balance of the stabilizing 
influence of Leninist 
theory and practice, the op- 
position slides into the 
morass of Trotzky’s theory 
of “permanent revolution,” 
which its leader only re- 
cently denounced most 
bitterly. The theory of 
permanent revolution was 
a correct conclusion from 
revolutionary necessity un- 
der pre-imperialist capital- 
ism. Under imperialism 
the theory of permanent 
revolution became a theory 
of hopelessness. 


INOVSTR 


Squeezing out 


The Theory of Permanent Revolution. 

Considering the conditions under which a proletarian 
revolution would have to exert itself, in those days, 
Engels wrote in 1847 in his “Principles of Communism” 
that the victory of the proletariat is impossible in one 
country alone. This statement of Engels has been 
remixed and rebaked by Trotzky and is presented now, 
in 1926—not 1847—as the theory of permanent revolu- 
tion. 

Under pre-imperialist capitalism the problem of pro- 
letarian revolution differed radically from the same prob- 
lem today, under imperialism. The need and possibility 
of revolution then rested on two factors: ’ 

1. The economic ripenéss of the country (capitalism). 

2. The existence of the physical force of revolution 
(proletariat). 

On this basis the conclusion was natural and correct 
that the highest developed countries will and must be 
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first in the revolution because only those countries pos- 
sessed the two decisive factors in sufficient quantity. 
And only in those countries can the inner contradictions 
of capital have sufficent latitude to produce a revolution- 
ary situation and a revolutionary ideology among the 
proletariat. 

But capitalism has not stood still at the stage of 
1847. It proceeded in its onward march into the stage 
of imperialism. Imperialism is the last stage of capital- 
ism and the first stage of the proletarian revolution. 
But while imperialism has put the proletarian revolution 
on the order of the day, it has also changed the condi- 
tions of this proletarian revolution; in fact, it really 
produced them. Under imperialism it is not the strong- 
est and furthest developed country whieh presents the 
first front attack to the revolution, but it is the weakest 
point in the international front of monopolist capitalism. 
This weakest point must not necessarily be the most 
backward country, but it may be that (and it was that 
in the case of Russia). 
Under imperialism the in- 
ner contradictions of cap- 
italism extend their play 
from the field of capital- 
ism within certain coun- 
tries to the field of inter- 
national conditions and 
relations of capitalism. 
And when this play pro- 
duces its catastrophy it is 
no longer the catastrophy 
of capitalism in one coun- 
COOPERATIVE. try, but of capitalism it- 
self. And the pressure put 
upon capitalism by such a 
catastrophy makes  pos- 
sible the breaking of the 
chain of capitalist power 
and rule not at its strong- 
est, but at its weakest 

And when ihe chain of 
the imperialist front reach- 
es the breaking point 
poinc. 


STORE 


the NEP man. 


because in the imperialist contradictions and struggles 
for contre] over the world one link of this chain is de- 
cisively weakened, then the hour of revolution has ar- 
rived for the country which presents this weakened link 
in the chain. And at this hour the proletariat of this 
country and its revolutionary leaders cannot push their 
revolutionary responsibility from them with the phrase: 
“Our country is not yet ripe for-revolution.” This ripe- 
ness is not attested to by mere economic statistics. 
Only the dynamic forces of revolution itself can pro- 
duce and proclaim it. 


Because of this the revolutionary proletariat every- 
where must always be prepared for the revolution. It 
must make its preparations according to the conditions 
it lives in. Everywhere the revolutionary alliance of the 
proletariat with the non-proletarian classes against capi- 
talist rule becomes as indispensable duty of revolutionary 
preparation. In some countries these allies supply a 
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larger, in some a smaller, portion of the revolutionary 
forces. But in all countries the proletariat needs these 
allies—and in all countries the proletariat must main- 
tain its hegemony over these allies in the revolutionary 


movement. 
Leninism vs. Trotskyism. 


This is Leninism. This is Marxism developed by Lenin 
to the revolutionary theoretical needs of imperialism. 
Considering the conditions under which a proletarian 
revolution will have to exert itself in the days of im- 


perialism, Lenin wrote in 1905: 


“The unevenness of the economic and political develop- 
ment is an unchangeable law of capitalism. Because of 
that it is clear that the victory of socialism is possible 
in the beginning in a few or even in one single capitalist 
country. The victorious proletariat of such a country 
would then, after it has expropriated the capitalists and 
has organized socialist production, rise against the rest 
of the capitalist world by winning over the exploited 
classes of those countries. These masses will then, them- 
selves rise in insurrection against their capitalists. If 
necessary a victorious proletariat of one country can even 
proceed in support of such insurrections with military 
forces against exploiting classes and their countries.’ 


It is clear that Leninism does not break the continuity 
of revolution. But the Leninist permanency of revolution 
is one of struggle and of socialist construction. It is a 
road to victory. Trotsky’s permanent revolution, on the 
other hand, is one of hopelessness and despair. 

Lenin’s thesis is: Every further progress of our so- 
cialist construction increases our usefulness to the 
world revolution. 

Trotzky’s thesis is: 
save us. 

Lenin’s thesis is: “The victorious proletariat in one 
country will be of tremendous aid to the struggles of the 
proletarians of other countries in their rebellion against 
capitalism so that they, too, will achieve victory.” 

Trotsky’s thesis is: “We can not be victorious until 
the victory of the proletariat of other countries or an- 
other country comes to our aid.” 

According to Lenin the victory of the proletariat of 
other countries will be aided by the first victorious pro- 
letariat. According to Trotsky, the victory of the pro- 
letariat of the first revolutionary country is impossible 
without the aid of successive revolutionary victories in 
other countries. : 

To put it into the concrete formulas of the contro- 
versy: Lenin declared that: 


“Socialism for us is no longer a question of the far- 
away future—it is no longer an abstraction for us. . 
We have introduced socialism into the everyday life and 
here we must know our way. This is the task of the 
hour; it is the task of the epoch. |! am convinced that 
no matter how difficult this task may be, new as it may 
seem to us in comparison with our old tasks, no matter 
how many obstacles we may encounter, we all-together 
will accomplish this task, cost it what it may; not tomor- 
row will we accomplish it, but in some years, so that 
the Russia of the N. E. P. will be transformed into a 
socialist Russia.” 

Trotsky, on the other hand, declared, that: 


“A real upbuilding of socialist economy in Russia is 
only possible after the victory of the proletariat of the 
most important countries of Russia.” 

The most important point in this connection is the 


difference between a revolutionary program and a revo- 
lutionary phrase. The bourgeoisie closes its eyes to this 
difference. It hails the revolutionary phrase of Trotsky 
as the “real thing” in the way of revolutions and labels 
the Leninism of the Central Committee of the C. P. S. U. 


Only the world revolution can 





as moderation. But its sympathies with Trotsky belie 
its efforts of interpretation. The bourgeoisie likes the 
revolutionary phrase of Trotsky for its hollowness, and 
hates the “moderation” of the C. P. S. U. for its revo- 
lutionary substance. 

Karl Marx also formulated a theory of permanent revo- 
lution. This theory finds its living application in Rus- 
sia. In his address to the German Communists he wrote: 


“While the democratic petty-bourgeoisie desires to end 
the revolution at the quickest possible time by carrying 
out the greatest possible number of the demands enum- 
erated above, it is our (The Communists’) task to make 
the revolution a continuous one until all more or less 
owning classes are removed from power, until the prole- 
tariat has conquered state power, and until the associa- 
tion of the proletariat not only in one country but in all 
ruling countries of the world, will be developed so far, 
that competition between the proletariat of these coun- 
tries ceases, and until at least the most important means 
of production are concentrated in the hands of the pro- 
iteariat.” 


The Role of the Peasantry in the Revolution. 

In this connection, the accompanying sin of Trotsky’s 
theory of permanent revolution must be brought to light: 
The lack of understanding of the role of the peasantry in 
the revolution. Since the revolutionary situation is pro- 
duced by the contradictions and catastrophes of imper- 
ialism and since these contradictions and catastrophes 
do not accept Trotsky’s theory but throw their destruc- 
tive weight even on economically undeveloped countries, 
a revolutionary role of the peasantry is a necessary pre- 
requisite for revolution. Trotskyism denies this role of 
the peasantry. 

“To secure this victory, the proletarian advance guard 
must even in the first period of its rule, make serious 
attacks not only against the feudal, but also against 
bourgeois property. Doing this the proletariat will clash 
not only with ail groups of the bourgeoisie—but also 
with the broad masses of the peasantry through whose 
support it succeeded to power.” Trotsky wrote this in 
1922. And today he with his oppositional allies, Zino- 
viev, Kamenev, etc., demands that this clash with the 
peasantry be precipitated. The peasantry, according to 
Trotsky, cannot be an ally of the proletariat during the 
whole of its revolution. Their alliance is possible only 
for a part of the time. The end of the period of direct 
struggle for power and the beginning of the period of 
socialist reconstruction necessarily turns the peasantry 
into an enemy of the revolution. In the struggle, with 
this enemy, the native forces of revolution alone cannot 
succeed. Outside help is required. Such outside help 
can anly come from another proletarian state. The vic- 
tory of the proletariat of Russia, therefore, depends on 
this support by another proletarian state. Consequently, 
the victory of other proletarian revolutions is necessary 
for the successful socialist construction in Russia. Un- 
til such victory revolutionary Russia cannot hope to 
succeed. This is Trotsky’s thesis. 

Here the inner connection of the theory of permanent 
revolution with the un-Leninist estimation of the role 
of the peasantry in the revolution becomes obvious. His 
conclusion becomes comprehensible only if it is Trot- 
sky’s opinion that the solution of the problems of the 
peasantry does not lie in the direction of the proletarian 
revolution and that all the steps of proletarian Russia 
in the direction of socialist construction of agricultural 
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production are in reality steps for the establishment and 

strengthening of the peasantry as a counter-revolution- 
ary force. That is indeed the essence of Trotsky’s charge 
cialist construction increases our usefulness to the 
against the Central Committee of the C. P. S. U. But 
this is wrong. While the peasantry as a ruling class 
could not solve the economic problem of the proletariat 
on the basis of its private property and control over land 
—the proletariat as the ruling class can solve the prob- 
lem of the peasantry on the basis of socialization of 
agricultural production, 

The relation between the proleturiat and the peasantry 
in Russia has, of course, undergone a tremendous change. 
Before the revolution proletariat and peasantry were 
brothers in misery. Arm in arm they could fight against 
the cause of this misery, against absolutism, against cap- 
italism. After the taking over of power by the prole- 
tariat the latter became the ruling class. It would be 
folly to deny this fundamental change in relationship of 
these classes. But the decisive factor then as now is 
whether the interests of the peasantry lie in the same 
direction as those of the proletariat, that of a Communist 
transformation. The Leninists say, yes, and proceed 
with measures of solving the problems of agricultural 
and industrial reconstruction from that premise. Trot- 
sky can come to his conclusion only if he rejects this 
premise. 

But the rejection of this premise opens a crack in 
the structure of revolutionary theory through which Men- 
shevism and social reformism can enter to poison and 
dilute both principles and strategy of the revolution. 


Conclusions. 


The opposition of the C. P. S. U. proceeds from two 
premises: 


First, the burden of socialist construction must be 
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shifted from the proletariat to the peasantry. 

Second, Socialist construction is impossible, except 
with outside help by another proletarian state. 

Both of these premises exclude each other. But the 
logic of factional expediency seemed to have been 
Stronger than the logic of political policies. The pro- 
ponents of the first premise, Kamenev, Zinoviev, etc., 
have united with the proponent of the second premise, 
Trotsky. But after the logic of factional expediency had 
its day, the logic of political polices exerts itself. Kam- 
eney and Zinoviev reject Trotsky’s theory. But they do 
not reject Trotsky. And Trotsky accepts Kameney and 
Zinoviev, though the latter reject his theory. He does 
that because Kamenev’s and Zinoviev’s practice fits into 
his theory. And the logic of it all makes Trotskyites 
out of Kamenev and Zinoviev—in spite of their protests. 


A policy which proceeds from the first premise will 
automatically justify the second. It would retard and 
block socialist construction and, at the same time, would 
estrange the peasantry from the revolution. The revo- 
lution would then not be able to accomplish its task of 
socialist construction. It would then be defeated. And 
in its dying hour Trotsky could appear on the stage to 
speak the epilogue to the great drama of the Russian 
revolution: “History has justified my theory; our revo- 
luti ~ could not succeed because of the absence of help 
from another proletarian state.” 

Fortunately, such an ending is not very likely. The 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union and our whole 
Communist International have spoken. With practical 
unanimity they have decided that the road toward the 
accomplishment of revolution as outlined by their great- 
est leader, Lenin has proved so successful that the 
siren songs of Trotskyite phrases cannot draw them 
from their path to victory. 








RIEFLY and concisely, the stages through which the 
great international sessions of the Comintern have 
passed can be designated as follows: The analysis of 
the Fifth World Congress in 1924 established the exist- 
ence of a short-lived democratic-pacifist period and re- 
plied through the general large-scale utilization of the 
united front tactic all along the line. The analysis of 
the Fifth Enlarged Executive established the fact of 
relative stabilization and replied with the slogan of 
bolshevization. A picture of tottering stabilization was 
given in the analysis of the Sixth Enlarged Executive 
which at the same time put forward as the chief task of 
the Communist Parties the struggle for the majority of 
the working class. 





The Problems of the Enlarged Executive 


of the Comintern 
By John Pepper 





The session of the Seventh Enlarged Executive that is 
just beginning must go a step further. It must delimit 
more precisely the existence as well as the relativity of 
the stabilization—quantitatively as well as qualitatively 
—and must investigate these phenomena in all their con- 
creteness in the various countries. A step forward must 
also be taken in the elaboration of the tactics of the 
Communist Parties. It is not sufficient to lay down the 
general necessity of the application of the united front 
tactic if we put forward as our central task the winning 
of the working class. We must analyze more concretely 
than we have hitherto done the concrete tendencies in 
each country and We must work out the specific forms 
of the united front. 
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The great international] session of Communists must 
investigate the Social-democratic theory of “ultra-im- 
perialism,” which announces the “harmonious” equaliza- 
tion of the contradictions of capital and the peaceful 
further development of imperialism. The Communist 
International must settle accounts with the strange dis- 
tortions in the analysis and perspectives of the Russian 
Opposition according to which the stabilization is at an 
end in the whole bourgeois world and exists only in the 
land of the proletariat, in the land of socialist develop- 
ment (supremacy of private capitalist elements, kulak- 
isation of agrarian economy, bourgeois degeneration of 
the proletarian government and of the proletarian party, 
etc.). 


An uninterrupted stream of capital exports issuing from 
the United States of America and going to Latin America, 
Europe, etc., a large-scale rationalization and trustifica- 
tion of American and European industry and growing 
pressure on the working class—these are the chief ele- 
ments of the present stabilization. The process of stabil- 
ization produces its own contradictions. The extension 
of capitalist production and the narrowing of the mar- 
ket, the flow of super-profits from the whole world to the 
United States, the offensive of capital against the work- 
ers’ standard of living called forth by the process of 
rationalization, all this sharpens the contradictions of the 
imperialist powers among themselves, gives rise to a 
permanent danger of war and brings with it a growing 
sharpening of class contradictions. Mighty gaps are vis- 
ible in the edifice of capitalist stabilization: the gigantic 
struggle of the British prolétariat, the victorious ad- 
vance of the Chinese revolution, the rise of the people 
of Indonesia, the advancing class contradictions in Ger- 
many in spite of the “quiet coalition” of the Social-democ- 
racy with “its” bourgeoisie on the basis of the new 
German imperialism, and, above all, the highly success- 
ful advance of socialist construction in the Soviet Union. 


A struggle against the danger of war, the removal of 
the pacifist infection from the minds of the working 
class, the development of the international solidarity 
for the Soviet Union, the concentrated support of the 
English miniers’ strike, the activiziation of the prole- 
tarian solidarity of the working class of Europe and 
America for the great Chinese revolution, the struggle 


against the consequences of capitalist rationalization 
thru the defense of the standard of living of the prole- 
teriat, thru the struggle against unemployment—these 
must be the central tasks of the Communist Interna- 
tional. 


Corresponding to the basic character of the present 
period as a period between two waves of the revolution, 
the working class also shows certain specific transition 
phenomena. Except in the U. S. A. where parallel with 
the monstrous development of imperialism there takes 
place a swing to the right in the labor movement, we 
notice in the most important countries a leftward move- 
ment of great masses of workers. This left movement 
manifests itself neither in the exodus of these leftward 
moving masses from the right-wing Social-democrats or 
Labor Parties nor in their acceptance of the Communist 
program. This leftward movement expresses itself many 
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times in great mass actions (the General Strike and the 
miners’ strike in England, the Hamburg dock workers’ 
strike in Germany, strike waves in France); often how- 
ever, it is expressed in the various forms of the “minority 
movement,” “left wing,” “unity committees,” ‘“workers’ 
delegations” which make their appearance in the most 
different forms and in the richest and most specific 
v¢riations. 


It is not enough to establish generally the tactics of 
the united front; it is necessary to find the transition 
forms of contact with the masses that correspond to the 
transition stage of the leftward movement of the masses. 
In their struggle to approach these masses and to win 
the confidence of the majority of the working class the 
Communists find three forms corresponding to the speci- 
fic character of development and to the historical tradi- 
tions of their countries. In most European countries the 
tactic of the united front is determined by the relations of 
the Communist Parties to the Social-democracy. In the 
countries of the “Anglo-Saxon” world (Great Britain, 
United States of America, Australia, Canada, etc.,) the 
concrete forms of tke Communist united front are deter- 
mined thru the adherence of the Communists to the La- 
bor Parties. In the gigantic colonial countries of Asia 
and Africa the concrete forms of the united front tac- 
tics of the Communist Parties must be elaborated in 
relation to the national revolutionary movement. 


In all countries, however, the trade unions must, of 
course, be the basic organizations in the struggle of the 
Communists for the soul of the working class, the basis 
of the all-inclusive united front struggle for the interna- 
tional and national unity of the trade union movement. 

The objective analysis of capitalism establishes the 
present period as a transition period between two waves 
of revolution and corresponding to this shows the pic- 
ture of tramsition tendencies in the labor movement. The 
tactics of the Communists must therefore consist in the 
crystallization of these various transition forms, political- 
ly as well as organizationally. The struggle of the Com- 
munists for the dictatorship of the proletariat can be 
carried on with success only when we succeed in draw- 
ing the workers into the struggle for their daily de- 
mands on the basis of a concrete program of action. 


The inner life of the Communist Parties must be con- 
sidered and judged primarily from the viewpoint of this 
great political task. All inadequacies and mistakes that 
can diminish the ability to carry out this task must be 
rooted out. The Enlarged Executive will correct in a 
friendly and comradely spirit the errors that our English 
brother party has made in carrying out its generally cor- 
rect line. It will have to condemn the right errors that 
have manifested themselves in certain groups in the 
French party as well as in the Polish and Norwegian Par- 
ties. It will have to combat in the sharpest terms the 
great faults of the Russian oppossition as well as the an- 
ti-bolshevist, many times even openly counter-revolution- 
ary sins of the Ultra-Lefts inn Germany. A united and 
collective leadership of the Communist International, a 
merciless struggle against factionalism in the C. P. S. U. 
as well as in the other sections of the Communist Inter- 
national will conclude the work of the Enlarged Execu- 
tive. 
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The Struggle in the Needle Trades 


By W. Z. Foster 


oo sharpest point in the class struggle at the present 
time in the United States is in the needle trades. 
There the fight is intense. It is marked by unprecedent- 
ed struggles of the masses under Left Wing leadership 
against the bosses and the treacherous right wing Social- 
ist trade union officials. The center of the struggle now 
is the bitterly fought strike of the New York cloakmak- 
ers. This is only the latest phase of the long fight of 
the ideologically advanced clothing workers against the 
combined ‘bosses and reactionary trade union leaders. 

In brief, the situation in the clothing industry is this: 
The employers are trying to undermine the unions and 
to speed up the workers in production to an even more 
unbearable pace than exists at present. They are try- 
ing to company-unionize the needle trades unions, with 
the full support of the Socialist union leaders. The Left 
Wing is leading the struggle of the masses against this 
dangerous and destructive combination of employers and 
Socialist officials. 

This is the heart of the great fight now going on all 
over the country in every branch of the needle trades. 
and which has manifested itself in many dramatic inci- 
dents, such as the Furriers’ strike, the Joint Action Com- 
mittee struggle in the I. L. G. W. U., ete. It is a strug- 
gle against the company unionization of the needle 
trades unions. In order fully to understand what is in- 
volved in this fight, however, it is necessary to trace 
briefly the growth of company unionism and company 
union tendencies both within and without the trade 
unions. 


The Growth of Company Unions. 


Fifteen years ago, the policy of American employers, 
especially in basic and trustified industries, was one of a 


complete “open shop”. That is, they prevented any kind 
of organization whatsoever among the workers. About 
1912, however, they began to depart from this policy by 
organizing company unions, the first important one of 
which was established by the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company upon the conclusion of the historic Colorado 
coal miners’ strike. The company union made slow 
progress until the war, when a tremendous advance 
along this line took place. The big employers establish- 
ed company unions in hundreds of important plants. The 
movement represented a radical change in policy on the 
part of these employers. Where they previously per- 
mitted no organizations whatever among their workers, 
they now set up so-called unions entirely controlled by 
the companies. 

Company unions are a product of the efficiency engi- 
neers. Their basic purpose is to increase profits for the 
employers ahd to lull the woykers into passive subjec- 
tion to the most intense capitalist exploitation. Their 
specific aims are: 1. To facilitate the speeding up of 
the workers in industry. 2. To prevent the growth of 


class-consciousness among the workers by the system- 
atic cultivation of class<collaboration ideas. 3. To check 
the formation of trade unions by giving the workers at 
least a pretense of organization. 


Company-Unionizing the Trade Unions. 


Advancing towards their goal of establishing workers’ 
organizations which facilitate the introduction of speed- 
up systems in industry and check the growth of class- 
consciousness and trade unionism, the employers are 
pursuing the policy not only of establishing company 
unions outright, but also of systematically degenerating 
the trade unions in the direction of company unionism. 
In the latter course they are assisted by the surrender 
policy adopted by the reactionary trade union bureau- 
cracy especially since the heavy defeats suffered in the 
last few years by the trade unions. 

The bureaucrats, with only their own group interests 
in mind, are perfectly willing to sacrifice the interests 
of the masses by hamstringing the unions. They hope 
thereby that the employers will permit them to have at 
least some form of organization to collect dues from. 
In return, they will do fascist service for the employers 
and try to force the workers to accept the most intense 
exploitation. 


Immediately after the war, the employers delivered a 
series of heavy attacks against the trade unions in prac- 
tically every industry, steel, shoe, clothing, textile, build- 
ing, meat packing, printing, coal, etc. In every instance 
the unions were either badly beaten or seriously weak- 
ened. The whole movement constituted the greatest de- 
feat ever sufferd by the labor movement in this country. 
The climax of this struggle was the national strike of 
the railroad shopmen in 1922. Because of the treachery 
of the railroad union leaders, this historic strike resulted 
in an overwhelming defeat for the unions. It broke the 
backbone of railroad unionism. 


The reactionary trade union leaders of the whole 
movement, who had no taste for these great struggles, 
collapsed altogether after the shopmen’s defeat. Then 
they began to introduce into the unions a whole series 
of new institutions and tendencies leading in the general 
direction of degenerating the trade unions into company 
unions. The process of company-unionizing the trade 
unions proceeded ever faster. 

Its first important phase was the development of the 
B. & O. plan, which is an arrangement whereby the un- 
ions co-operate with the employers in speeding up pro- 
duction. This in itself was a long step in the direction 
of company unionism. The B. & O. plan, originated on 
the railroads, has since become in principle the official 
policy of the American Federation of Labor. It is the 
basis of the invitations recently issued by Matthew Woll 
to the employers of the United States to join hands with 





the trade union leaders for increased efficiency in in- 
dustry. 

Hard upon the heels of the B. & O. plan, came the 
growth of trade union capitalism, the rejection of all 
forms of independent political action by the bureaucrats, 
and their complete surrender to the two old parties, the 
pitter war against the Left Wing and every semblance 
of progressiveism in the unions. The whole movement 
to company-unionize the trade unions has been recently 
summed up, so to speak, in the Watson-Parker railroad 
law, which was supported both by the railroad companies 
and the union leaders. This law legalizes company un- 
jonism on the railroads, outlaws strikes, virtually estab- 
lishes compulsory arbitration, gives the Federal courts 
the right to pass upon industrial disputes, and sets up a 
close and poisonous collaboration between the railroad 
officials and the leaders of the railroad unions. 


Company-Unionizing the Needle Trades Unions. 


The movement of the employers to company-unionize 
the trade unions extends to the needle trades as well 
as to the general labor movement. The needle trades 
employers are proceeding along the three general lines 
characteristic of company unionism and company union 
tendencies. They are speeding up the workers, smoth- 
ering class consciousness and undermining the trades 
unions proper. In this program, they have the active 
support of the Socialist trade union bureaucracy. 

The combined employers and bureaucrats are putting 
the speed-up system into effect in various ways. Hill- 
man was the outstanding champion of it in the needle 
bureaucracy, with his notorious “standards of 
production,” a system which is permeating the entire 
needle trades. Beckerman, Hillman’s New York tool, is 
introducing the piece-work system, and Sigman, by adopt- 
ing the “reorganization” plan of the employers, has 
opened the door wide to the speed-up among the cloak- 
Everywhere and under every guise that the 
employers undertake to put into effect the basic prin- 
ciple of company unionism, the speed-up of production, 
they have the active assistance of the Socialist bureau- 
crats. 

Company unionism puts forward class collaboration 
as a substitute for class struggle. The bureaucrats in 
the needle industry are fully in harmony with this. They 
have abandoned every semblance of radicalism, not to 
speak of revolutionary sentiments and policies. They 
are the leaders in the struggle against the left wing, 
being the first officials in the labor movement of this 
country to introduce an expulsion policy. Their pro- 
gram has become almost indistinguishable from that of 
the old Gompers bureaucracy. They have become bit- 
ter haters of Soviet Russia. They are saturated with 
corruption. They are ready tools in the employers’ pro- 
gram of preventing the growth of class consciousness 
amongst the workers. 

In the movement for the company-univnization of 
the trade unions there is no room for a fighting work- 
ers’ policy. Hence, the labor bureaucracy everywhere 
bitterly resists all tendencies to build up the unions 
and to develop them into real fighting organizations. 
Turning tail on their many years’ advocacy of indus- 
trial unionism, the Socialist needle trades bureaucrats, 


trades 


makers. 
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are now rabid opponents of amalgamation. They have 
dropped the strike weapon. They believe the employers 
are too strong to be defeated. Their policy is one of 
conciliation and arbitration. They accept whatever terms 
the employers present to them. They are in full har- 
mony with the leaders of the American Federated of La- 
bor to strip the unions of their fighting qualities, and 
to turn them into spiritless organizations, closely akin 
to company unions, to co-operate with the employers in 
exploiting the workers. 

Like the rest of the reactionary bureaucrats, the So- 
cialist needle trades union leaders are coming to look 
upon themselves merely as agents of the employers. 
When the unions revolt against their treacherous policies, 
they undertake to rule them by the abolition of 
democracy, the carrying thru of fascist gangster meth- 
ods, and the application of the black list in co-operation 
with the employers. 


The New York Cloakmakers’ Strike. 

The central issue of the strike of the 35,000 New York 
cloakmakers, which has kept that industry tied up for 
the last six months, is the demand of the employers for 
the right to a 10 per cent per year reorganization of their 
shops. Under this plan of reorganization the employers 
would have the right to discharge 10 per cent of their 
workers each year. The strike is the mass resistance 
to this arbitrary demand. 

The reorganization plan of the employers is entirely 
in line with the general tendency to devitalize the trade 
When they secure the right to fire 10 per cent 
of their workers for no specified reasons, they hold a 
tremendous weapon against the union. By means of it 
they can terrorize the workers in various ways. They 
speed them up, with the implied threat that all 
those workers who do not work fast enough will be dis- 
charged when the reorganization takes place. They 
also jntimidate the more militant-minded workers 
on the same basis. They can systematically undermine 
the union and weaken it. For the employers the reor- 
ganization plan opens the door wide to the company- 
unionization of the cloakmakers’ union. The fact that 
the union has the right to review discharge cases where 
discrimination because of militancy is charged will not 
protect the union from the working-out of the reorgan- 
ization as here outlined. 


unions. 


can 


can 


As is the case in every industry when the employers 
come forward with their program to devitalize the trade 
unions, the right wing leadership strongly supported the 
infamous reorganization program of the cloak bosses. 
The left wing, on the other hand, met it with the most 
determined resistance, mobilizing the workers for strug- 
gle against it. The right wing leaders joined forces 
with the employers to put the reorganization into effect 
in spite of the opposition of the left wing and the broad 
masses. 


The efforts of the cloak bosses and the right wing 
bureaucrats to force reorganization upon the New York 
cloakmakers, is one of the most shameful episodes in 


the history of the American labor movement. From the 
beginning it has been a strike-breaking enterprise. When 
the governor’s commission recommended that the reor- 
ganization be put into effect in the cloak industry, the 
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right wing officialdom, led by Sigman, immediately ac- 
cepted this report, although they knew that the workers 
were determined to strike against it. From that time 
on their policy has been to break the strike by open and 
secret treachery and to force the workers to accept re- 
organization as laid down by the governor’s commission, 
whose award was merely a statement of the policy of 
the employers in the situation. 


The strike-breaking activities of the Sigman admin- 
istration, which have never been surpassed by the no- 
torious Berry, have assumed a variety of forms. When 
Governor Smith, trying to make the report of his com- 
mission stand up, endeavored to force arbitration upon 
the striking cloakmakers, which would have meant the 
breaking of the strike and the establishment of the re- 
organization plan, Sigman, backed by the Jewish Daily 
Forward and the right wing bureaucracy in all the other 
needle unions, proposed a surrender to Governor Smith’s 
demand. But the left wing was able to defeat this com- 
pletely. 

Throughout the strike the right wing systematically 
spread defeatism among the workers, declaring that the 
strike was hopeless and unnecessary. Wherever they held 
any posts in the strike machinery they used these po- 
sitions to carry on an organized sabotage of the strike. 
In Philadelphia and other garment centers the Sigman 
administration permitted and openly encouraged the 
making of scab garments for the New York market. 
Everywhere the right wing openly sabotaged the col- 
lection of strike funds. When the general strike com- 
mittee announced the floating of a loan among the rank 
and file of the needle trades workers, the Socialist re- 
actionaries immediately attacked the whole proposition. 


Beckerman, head of the New York joint board of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, even went so far in his 
opposition to the strike as to drive from the shops 
workers who ventured to raise funds in support of the 
cloakmakers. When meetings were called to organize 
strike collections, attempts were made to break them up 
by the use of professional gangsters. The notorious 
union strikebreaker, Berry, may well look with envy 
upon his new strikebreaking rival, Sigman. 


The general result of this right wing policy was to 
greatly weaken the union in its fight against the bosses. 
When the settlement was finally made with the Indus- 
trial Council, the organization of the inside manufactur- 
ers, an important ‘branch of the trade, the union was 
compelled to accept the reorganization plan with cer- 
tain modifications, although the left wing leadership 
did succeed in establishing the 40-hour 5-day week, sub- 
stantial increases in wages, and other concessions. The 
strikebreaking policy of Sigman was all too successful. 

Then came negotiations with the American Associa- 
tion, the organization of the contractors. The Sigman 
administration entered into an alliance with these boss- 
es against the New York joint board, which conducted 
the strike, stimulating them to make the most outrage- 
ous demands upon the workers. The union stood firm 
against these demands, and the American Association, 
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closely advised by and depending upon the support of 
Sigman and his group, attempted to lock out 15,000 
workers. This has been aptly called “Sigman’s lockout” 
by the workers. It failed completely. The union shat. 
tered this offensive, to the consternation of Sigman and 
his employer-allies. 


As I write this, the strike is continuing in full vigor, 
but Sigman and his right wing general executive board 
are developing fresh attempts to destroy it. They have 
outlawed the New York joint board and the striking 
local unions, arbitrarily and illegally removing their 
officials from office and taking over the official leader. 
ship of the strike. They are preparing a treacherous 
settlement of the strike, probably by arbitration as the 
employers dictate. They have mustered all the profes. 
sional gangsters employed by the various unions under 
their control and hope to succeed with these in ramming 
these arbitrary measures down the throats of the rebel- 
lious membership. 


Sigman’s Fascist Program. 


Sigman’s program is now fascist. He hopes to be able 
to terrorize the cloakmakers into submission. In this 
reactionary attempt he has the support of the whole 
right wing bureaucracy, not only in the needle indus- 
try, but also in the unions generally. Alarmed at the 
progress of the left wing in the needle, mining, metal 
and other industries, these reactionaries have raised the 
cry of “Clean out the Communists from the unions,” and 
are attempting to put the movement into a frenzy on 
this issue. The illegal seizure of the strike and the sus- 
pension of the New York joint board is the first big 
move in the general campaign against the left wing. 


The strength of the left wing leadership, in the needle 
trades as well as in the unions generally, is its militant 
defense of the workers’ interests. In the I. L. G. W. U., 
as in the victorious furriers’ strike, the overwhelming 
mass of the workers stand with the left wing and against 
the reactionary officialdom. They support the left wing 
strike policy. They endorse the left wing program of 
amalgamating all the needle trades craft unions into 
one powerful industrial union. They realize that the 
left wing is the only element in the union that has any- 
thing whatever of a progressive character for the 
workers. 

In the wholesale attack that is now being delivered by 
the right wing, in combination with the employers, 
against the left wing and the big body of cloakmakers, 
the problem is to maintain a solid connection between 
the rebellious masses and the left wing leaders, to pre- 
vent the masses from becoming demoralized by the ter- 
roristic tactics of the right wing, which constitute an 
American brand of fascism. This is the price of victory 
in the needle industry and the left wing leadership, pro- 
fiting from past mistakes, must and will learn to accom- 
plish it. The present bitter struggle in the cloak indus- 
try is only one incident in the long struggle against the 
reactionaries which must culminate in the near future 
by the combination of all the needle trades unions into 
one industrial organization under left wing leadership. 
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“Peasantry 


or Power’ 


By J. Louis Engdahl 


— title of this article is not original. It was used 
very recently by one of the speakers, Prof. Macy 
Campbell, head of the department of rural education. 
Iowa State Teachers’ College, as the subject of his ad- 
dress before the Eighth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation in Chicago. It shows 
more clearly than anything else could the lines along 
which the American farmer is thinking. Especially in 
view of the fact that the lowa farmers are the richest 
per capita in the nation. 


“Peasantry” to the American farmer means mortgage 
foreclosures, tenantry, crop farming, the low state of 
the tiller of the soil when he can take all his belong- 
ings, including his family, in his rickety Ford flivver 
and wander seeking the service of a serf that is in the 
gift of some rapacious landlord. 

The word “peasantry” has not long been on the 
tongue of the American farmer. It is only since the 
war that this word has crept into his vocabulary, with 
indication, however, that it is going to stay 
there. The farmers’ problem, especially in the corn 
and cotton belts, is the biggest issue before the pres- 
ent session of congress. It may speak the decisive 
word in the presidential election in November, 1928. 
As the farmer plunges toward peasantry, his problem 
challenges the common attention of all, more and more, 
and especially of the city worker who should be the 
natural ally of the toiler on the land. 


every 


The Changing Order. 


The whole continent, for three centuries, has stretch- 
ed westward before the American farmer. There has 
been plenty of rich free land sought out by the hardiest 
elements of the American population, the pioneer mov- 
ing toward the setting sun. The world’s most intricate 
network of railroads has been laid down and placed at 
his disposal for the transporation of his products. Half 
the railroad mileage on all the continents is to be found 
in the United States. The latest types of agricultural 
implements have been invented and manufactured for 
him. Nowhere on earth is the tractor so universally 
used as in this country. A vast system of farm edu- 
cation with pretentious agricultural colleges in nearly 
every state, has been established. The estimated farm 
population on January 1, 1925, was 31,134,000, a slight 
drop from the previous year. Of these approximately 
10,000,000 are gainfully employed, a mighty army pro- 
ducing greater staple crops of corn, wheat, hay, cotton, 
rice, potatoes, flaxseed and rye than any other country. 
The total value of all farm crops in 1919 was $14,755,- 
364,894 nearly trebling that of ten years before in 1909, 
of $5,231,850,683. In 1920, there were 6,448,343 farms 
covering 905,883,715 acres. 


But the Farmer Grows Poorer. 

In spite of these vast advantages and the collosal 
sums measuring the total value of Wealth produced, 
the fact remains that the farmer grows steadily poorer. 
He is the victim of the capitalist social order under 
which he lives and which takes its toll of profiteering 
on every hand. Strive as he may, often forcing his 
whole family including little children into the harness 
of production, the necessities of life won by the farm- 
er grow ever more meager. 


Great masses of farmers own neither land, cattle, nor 
farm implements necessary to till the soil. Railroads, 
grain elevator systems, packing houses, banks, ships 
that ply the waterways, all are in the hands of the pri- 
vate profiteer, with very few exceptions. These are 
all placed at his disposal, to be sure, but at what heavy 
toll is being revealed daily in new agonies imposed on 
the nation’s farming population. Producers and 
sumers co-operatives offer little help. 


con- 


Great trusts in transportation, farm implement man- 
ufacturing, control of the collection and selling of the 
products of the fields, and above all, in money, hold 
the farmers helpless in their grip. The farmer on the 
land, like the wage worker in industry, becomes mere- 
ly the human element in proguction for profit, victim of 
all the super-tortures that capitalism inflicts. 

Millions Seek an Escape. 

Millions seek an escape thru flight to the cities, 
where they arrive, bankrupt and penniless, to become 
the competitors in industry of the city workers. The 
very fact that crops are large after an abundant har- 
itself forces prices down below the cost of 
production, resulting in the inevitable bankruptcy, or 
the mortgage that leads as a first step toward the same 
goal. 

Scott Nearing, the economist, following a tour to the 
Pacific coast declares that, “In the southwestern states 
the radical tenant farmers are not even picking their 
cotton. If they did the landlords would get it all. In- 
stead, they hire out to pick the cotton for the land- 
lords on adjoining farms. In this way the farmer at 
least gets wages.” But he also falls from his more 
favored position of tenant farmer into that of farm 
worker, or merely another “hired hand”, 


vest, of 


Percentage of Landless Grows. 

According to the United States census, each passing 
decade has seen an increase in the percentage of land- 
less tenant farmers. In 1889 it was 26 per cent; in 
1900 it was 35 per cent; in 1920 it was 38 per cent. Sev- 
en states have almost reached the 50 per cent mark 
and in two, more than 50 per cent of the farmers are 
now landless. 
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Less than two generations ago any young man could 
secure a good farm by homesteading, or by purchase 
of new land at a few dollars per acre. Not one genera- 
tion ago, the young farmer secured his land by first 
working as a hired man, then as tenant for a time, then 
presently he bought a farm at a reasonable price per 
acre and gradually paid for it. He did this out of what 
was considered a “fair profit” in farming at that time. 
Now the margin of profit is so small and the price of 
land so high that many an anxious and ambitious young 
farmer is forced to face life as a landless tenant. Thus 
“land hunger” constantly increases. At the present 
time nearly 3,000,000 of farmers are tenants, and there 
are nearly two millions of mortgaged farmers, with 
four millions of farm workers, and the rest well-to-do 
farm owners. 


Mortgage Route is Crowded. 

The mortgage route is perhaps the most crowded 
thorofare along which the prospective landless make 
In 1890, 28 per cent of the farms were al- 

encumbered with mortgages. By 1920, 40 per 
were thus burdened. The mortgaged indebtedness 
is now more than seven billions of dollars. The farm- 
ers’ equity in these mortgaged farms is steadily de- 
creasing; in 1910 it was 72.7 per cent; in 1920, 70.9 per 
cent, and in 1925 it was estimated to be 60 per cent. 
With the average interest rate on farm mortgages 
standing at six per cent and the average income on 
farm land at about three per cent, there is no hope of 
ever paying off that seven billion dollar indebtedness. 

Secretary of Agriculture William M. Jardine report- 
President Coolidge on Nov. 14, 1925, that the 
movement from the farms to the cities, towns and vil- 
lages in 1924, was estimated to 2,075,000. At the same 
time the counter-drift from the cities to the land, of 
those who were trying to escape the exactions of the 
shop and the factory, the mine and the mill, totalled 
1,396,000. The situation was saved a little more by the 
large excess of births over deaths on the farms, the 
births totalling 763,000 and deaths 266,000. Neverthe- 


less, the loss in farm population for the year reached 
182,000 or 0.6 per cent. 
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Corn and Cotton Belts Hit. 


This year sees the corn and cotton belts hit hardest 
of all. The wheat belt is not suffering as much altho 
in the wheat raising state of Minnesota, the small coun- 
try banks are crumpling up almost as fast as in the 
corn state of lowa. Last year in spite of a large world 
wheat crop, the United States had little more than 
enough to meet domestic requirements. The winter 
wheat yield was the lowest since 1904. The total wheat 
crop of 697,000,000 bushels in 1925 was the smallest 
since 1917, and in proportion to population the small- 
est wheat crop since 1890. This assured good prices 
for the crop that came on the market, but of course, 
was little aid to the wheat farmer who had little to 
sell. 

The 1925 corn crop on the other hand, of some 3,- 
013,000,000 bushels was nearly one-fourth larger than 
that of the previous year. This year finds another huge 
crop with corn so cheap that the farmers are again 
burning it for fuel. 
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Big Crops But Bankruptcy Prices. 

The 1925 cotton crop went up to 15,386,000 bale, 
ranking with the huge crops of 1911 and 1914, as on 
of the three largest crops on record up to that time 
But the 1926 crop will surpass them all according ty 
estimates of the crop reporting board of the depart. 
ment of agriculture based on reports up to December 
1, reaching a total of 18,618,000 bales of 500 pounds 
gross weight each. This record crop has shattered 
prices. Income nowhere touches the cost of production 
with the result that much cotton is left in the fields to 
rot, while the hitherto exclusive South in a panic seeks 
an alliance with the similarly desperate corn growing 
West in order to get relief. This is the most signif. 
cant development of the times, attacked by some sec 
tions of the capitalist press as a return to the “Green 
backism” incidental to the turbulous times following 
the Civil War, and the display of power by the Popw 
lists during the closing years of the last century. Sat- 
isfactory beginnings toward cotton-corn unity were 
made, it is claimed, at a gathering held during the fall 
at St. Louis, Missouri, while the compact was cement 
ed, it is said, at the annual meeting of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation in Chicago in December, at. 
tended by 3,000 farmers, speaking for 1,000,000 families 
in 45 different states. 


It is claimed that the movement is non-political, but 
it breathes politics at every pore. Last year and again 
this year all eyes are turned toward Washington for 
relief from the impending disaster. 


This movement is -conservative altho it has often 
been labelled as the “farmers’ revolt.” The fact that 
the American Farm Bureau Federation in 1925 invited 
President Coolidge as its chief speaker is typical. It 
cringes before the powers-that-be. Yet Coolidge’s at 
titude, repeated in his message to the present congress, 
last month, was so brazenly reactionary that even this 
cross section of the farm population stood aghast. It 
has ‘been fighting Coolidge more bitterly ever since. 

Coolidge in his message to congress stamps all farm 
statistics under foot, and exudes high praise for his 
administration on its record of aid to agriculture. Thus 
he claims that “While some localities and some parti- 
cular crops furnish exceptions, in general agriculture 
is continuing to make progress in recovering from the 
depression of 1921 and 1922.” This was being written 
not long after Coolidge’s department of agriculture 
was pointing out that the farmer was facing a drop 
in the purchasing power of his products to the lowest 
level since December, 1924, the month after Coolidge 
was elected president in his own right. 


In industry Coolidge supports wage cuts, especially 
in the textile industry dominated in large part by his 
“Bosom Friend” Senator Butler, of Massachusetts. Thus 
Coolidge tells the industrial workers, don’t eat so much, 
wear cheaper clothes and live in cheaper homes, a dis- 
tinct lowering of the standard of living that met with 
valiant resistance by the Passaic textile strikers. To 
the farmers on the other hand, Coolidge says, again 


quoting from his message: 
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Coolidge Offers His Remedy. 


“No method of meeting the situation would be ade- 
quate, which does not contemplate a reduction of about 
one-third in the acreage for the coming year. The re- 
sponsibility for making the plan effective lies with 
those who own and finance cotton and cotton lands.” 

Coolidge takes the same attitude toward other crops. 
Thus instead of urging increased wages, which means 
an increased purchasing power for the wage workers, 
to buy the products of the farms, Coolidge demands a 
decreased purchasing power for the city workers, and 
decreased production by the land workers to overcome 
the resulting problem of over-production. Decrease in 
farm production means more farmers must quit the 
land and join the jobless army in the cities. 


The McNary Bill Reply. 

The reply of the farmers who seek a voice through 
the old parties is the McNary farm relief bill introduced 
in the present short session of congress. It is spon- 
sored by Senator Charles McNary (republican) chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Agriculture. Repre- 
sentative Haugen, head of the house committee on ag: 
riculture, seems to have been dropped and a companion 
bill in the lower branch of congress has been introduced 
by Representative Fulmer (democrat) of South Carolina, 
thus uniting the South and West through both old 
parties. Here is a display of the bi-partisanship, not 
non-partisanship, of the confused farmer masses that are 
still trying to effect a cure for their problem through 
the aid of the capitalist tyranny at Washington. Here 
is a concrete instance of the lack of class consciousness 
on the part of the farmers. To be sure, there are many 
class differentiations among the farmers. As long as 
farmers generally, however, abide by the rule of capital- 
ism, as is the case with the supporters generally of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the Farmers’ Union, 
what is left of the Nonpartisan League, the various farm- 
ers’ elevator systems, creamery, store, or other econo- 
mic organizations, no issue is raised as to whether they 
are well-to-do farmers, tenant or mortgage farmers, re- 
tired farmers or even farm workers. They are all chop- 
sueyed into the same political and economic mass move- 
ment, as if their class interests were identical. 

That is the kind of backing that will be mustered in 
aid of the democratic-republican McNary farm relief bill 
that will be the basis for the most intense struggle in 
this congressional ‘session. 


The Effort at Compromise. 


The McNary measure appears in congress shorn of 
many of the objectionable features of the McNary-Hau- 
gen bill rejected in the last session. It even contains 
some of the features of the Fess bill introduced in the 
last congress by Senator Fess, of Ohio, as a compromise 
between radical and conservatice relief measures, and 
as such receiving the blessing of the Coolidge adminis- 
tration. This led Representative Haugen to declare that 
it was not radical enough, that it was without “teeth.” 
Rut compromises even won him over finally. 

The much fought over equalization fee, that was op- 
posed by the southern cotton growers, remains, but it is 
assessed against “each marketed unit” instead of against 
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all producers. The compromise was reached through 
the withdrawal by the western “farm bloc” of its oppo- 
sition to the private operation of the Muscle Shoals pro- 
ject, with its fertilizer sideline, so necessary to the im- 
poverished soil of the South. The “tariff yardstick” and 
the “fair and reasonable” price standards of the original 
McNary-Haugen Dill have disappeared. The new Dill 
contains no reference to price standards. It is proposed 
that there be an appropriation of $250,000,000 for a re- 
volving fund from which loans may be made to com- 
modity stabilization funds in anticipation of the collec- 
tion of the equalization fees. It is urged that loans be 
also made directly to co-operatives for handling the sur- 
plus. The five basic commodities to be benefitted are 
cotton, wheat, corn, rice, and hogs. Cattle and butter 
have been eliminated and rice appears for the first time. 


Pian to Trustify Agriculture. 


The tendency of this legislation, in fact, the object 
sought is to set up an agricultural monopoly or trust. 
The deflated farmers have looked with jealous eyes on 
the huge post-war profits taken by trustified and tariff- 
protected industry, with wide and increasing sections of 
agriculture at the same time continually on the brink of 
bankruptcy. Thus agriculture demands a higher tariff 
on the things it has to sell and a lowering of the tariff 
on what it must buy. This serves two purposes (1) 
maintaining the home market exclusively for domestic 
products at high prices and (2) thus enabling American 
agriculture to compete more successfully by underbid- 
ding with its surplus against the cheaper products in 
foreign markets. Corn wants its “Schedule K” as well 
as textiles. Cotton, wheat, and rice want “protection” 
as well as steel and the products of other favored in- 
dustries. 

It was this plan that Andrew Mellon, Coolidge’s sec- 
retary of the treasury, who has piled up his many mil- 
lions in the highly protected industries of the Pittsburgh 
district, declared to be “economically unsound” in its 
application to agriculture. So says Coolidge also. 


It may be, however, that in the old party political 
game of “give and take,” every effort will be made to 
log-roll this relief measure to victory in some form, 
with both republican and democratic support, and 
through the present congressional session. A study of 
Coolidge’s message, however, and a re-examination of 
the Coolidge-Mellon attitude toward the farm problem, 
indicates that little can be expected from the White 
House. The administration may introduce its own re- 
lief bill. There are indications of this from some sources. 
The McNary plan forces sense this, and, if defeat stares 
them in the face, they may not press for a decision in 
this congressional session. Instead they may force a 
special session of the next congress, for some time after 
March 4, in which the “fram bloc” holds a more favored, 
treasured “balance of power” or they may wait and 
carry their fight into the presidential nominating con- 
ventions of the two old parties in 1928, and on into the 
elections. 


Lowden to the Rescue! 


The cotton-corn combination has already picked its 
favorite son. He is Frank O. Lowden, former governor 
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of Illinois and perennial seeker after the republican pres- 
idential nomination. Lowden is the beneficiary through 
marriage of the Pullman millions. He has set aside 
some of his riches to establish himself as a corn grower 
in Iilinois and as a cotton-raiser in Arkansas. He was 
the hero of the December meeting of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, just as he pushes himself for- 
ward at every other farm gathering in the Mississippi 
valley. The farmers think he has a program that will 
lead them out of this valley of woe. It is essentially the 
McNary proposition, in fact, Lowden endorsed the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill in the last congress. In the repub- 
lican party, therefore, it is Lowden against Coolidge. 
Lowden, the “old guardist’” republican exploiting the 
misery of the farmers to win political prominence against 
“Silent Cal,” loyal office boy of the moneyed interests 
of the east. Capitalism will be equally safe with either. 
The south proclaims Lowden a “good democrat,” but 
just how this solid democratic south is going to give 
Lowden any support in a presidential campaign is a 
mystery. The southern delegates to the republican nom- 
inating convention would be of some help. Some of 
these same farmers look with favor even on Charles G. 
(Hell an’ Maria) Dawes, the Chicago banker. Senator 
Arthur Capper, the standpat Kansas editor, is also men- 
tioned. 


The south is also in rebellion against the democratic 
party leadership that is offered by Tammany Hall] and 
its favorite son, “Al” Smith, governor of New York The 
conservative democratic south threatens an alliance 
with the radical democratic west, the latter being led 
around by William G. McAdoo. But here other issues 
also arise. “Al” Smith is wet and Catholic. The south 
and west are dry and protestant, strongly tainted with 
Ku Klux Klanism. But the farm problem may well take 
prior position tearing at the vitals of both capitalist 
political parties. In this connection former secretary 
of agriculture, Edwin T. Meredith, of Iowa, is mentioned 
as “the farmers’ saviour.” 


Shy at Class Political Action. 


Little is said among the members of the farm or- 
ganizations supporting this “last hope” relief legislation 
concerning independent political action. Mention of it 
is strictly taboo. Voice is found occasionally, however, 
for a threat to organize “a third party.” That is all. 


In spite of these efforts to steer shy of farmer-labor 
unity in the political struggle, it is highly significant that 
in the same week that the McNary bill was introduced 
in congress, pleading for favors from the capitalist state 
that would at best merely give some aid to the well-to-do 
farmers, and landlords, the bankers and grain specu- 
lators, leaving the working farmers as badly off as ever, 
there gathered in Minneapolis, Minn., the first confer- 
ence of the Progressive Farmers of America that de- 
clared: 


Farmers in the Class Struggle. 

“The producers of wealth and the great combinations 
of capital have no interests that are identical. The 
struggle between these two classes will intensify until 
the toiling masses become organized so that they will 
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take over the machinery of production, distribution ang 
exchange to the end that these agencies may be op 
erated in the interests of the many instead of for th 
benefit of the few.” 

Thus the “Progressive Farmers” that began its figh; 
in the state of Washington, on the Pacific Coast, plant 
its standards as a national organization at the heaj. 
waters of the Mississippi. 

It represents the nucleus of class struggle in such farp 
areas as Washington, Montana, North Dakota, Minnesoy 
and Wisconsin where it has already been successful jy 
securing an organizational] foothold. 


The breaking away of agriculture from the dominatig 
of the two capitalist parties is also seen in the develop 
ment of the farmer-labor movement. In Minnesota, the 
farmer-labor party, with a mass following, has wiped ou 
the democratic party and faces the republican party as 
its only real contender. This was shown conclusively jp 
the fall elections. 

The same election campaign also shows that in North 
Dakota, where the non-partisan league still retains a 
foothold, there was sufficient virility in the drive for in. 
dependent political action to place a farmer-labor ticket 
in the field opposed to the Frazier-Nye-Sorlie treason 
that would betray the farmers to the republican party. 

In Washington, Montana, South Dakota and Oklahoma 
the farmers are also rallying with the city workers in 
support of the farmer-labor party movement. In Texas, 
where the Renters’ Union was powerful before the war, 
the organizations of the farmers are developing ar ever 
clearer class outlook. 


The March Toward Power. 


The actual dirt farmers and farm workers gradually 
realize, in increasing numbers, that “relief” legislation 
is not for them, that their only escape is through the 
abolition of the capitalist socia] order. 


In Oklahoma alone, at this writing, 200,000 men, 
women and children are on the move, breaking off their 
past residence and farm relations and seeking new farms 
to cultivate as tenants. This annual movement of tenant 
farmers in Oklahoma alone includes more human beings 
than make up the entire population of Oklahoma City, 
Tulsa, Muskogee, Ponca City and: Okmulgee, five of the 
state’s largest cities. Here are 200,000 serfs seeking 
new masters. 

The American farmer is not only being driven toward 
peasantry. Large masses in different sections of the 
country have already arrived at this lowly condition. 
But in the grip of peasantry, the American farmer will 
learn the road to power. He will join in the class strug- 
gle with the workers in industry. The brutalizing con- 
ditions being imposed by the capitalist overlords on 
millions of landless tenants throughout the fields of 
corn, wheat, cotton, rce and the lesser staple farm prod- 
ucts, will help enlist new and growing numbers of ad- 
herents for the developing struggle for “A Labor Party 
in the 1928 Elections” and the ultimate abolition of capi- 
talism. That is the call of the Workers (Communist) 
Party. American city and land labor must build its 
mass power separate from and opposed to the capitalist 
class to win its way from “Peasantry to Power.” 
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THE FIVE DAY WEEK 


By EARL R. BROWDER 


“Six days shalt thou labor and do all they work.’’ So 
reads the fifth of the great commandments and for sixty 
centuries it has been accepted as the divinely prescribed 
standard of economic effort. It is the perfectly fixed ba- 
sis of human achievement and social contentment. So 
| regard the five-day week as an unworthy ideal. It is 
better not to trifle or tamper with God’s laws. They can- 
not be improved upon.” 

HIS statement on an outstanding issue in American 

industry today was not spoken by a Church Bishop. It 

is by the President of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, John E, Edgerton. It expresses the social, 
political and economic program of the main body of 
American employers on,the question of the position of 
the workers. 


Another view is that of Henry Ford. At the close of 
September this year Ford announces that the 200,000 
workers in his automobile factories would hereafter 
work but five days per week. Mr. Ford said that pro- 
duction is increasing so fast that soon the five days will 
produce as many automobiles as formerly in six; as 
the market cannot continue to expand, it was neces- 
sary to reduce the working force or their working time. 
Ford has figured out that it is more profitable to reduce 
the time. This is another point of view, largely con- 
fined to Ford, who operates under exceptional circum- 
stances ‘because his factories are far ahead of all others 
in the technique of mass production. 


There is, further, the attitude of the leaders of the 
American Federation of Labor. Mr. Green, its President, 
fell into line behind the “open shopper,” Henry Ford, in 
these words: 


“America is now known as the land of high wages and 
industrial efficiency. It should also be known as the 
land of short hours, for short hours and efficiency 
go together wherever the right adjustment has been 
made. The American labor movement is strongly in fa- 
vor of the five-day week wherever it is possible. We 
will work for progressive reduction of hours wherever 
this may be accomplished without retarding industrial 
progress.” 

A step farther than the A. F. of L. is taken by the 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers, an independent union 
which at its national convention last May instructed its 


officials to prepare to struggle for the five-day week. 


And what has been effective in bringing this issue so 
sharply to the forefront in America? 


A very simple fact: the Fur Workers’ Union in New 
York City last January, having just come under the lead- 
ership of Communists, launched a strike in which one 
of the demands was for the five-day 40-hour week. After 
18 weeks of struggle they were victorious. 


All at once a great change took place. All the reform- 
ist wiseacres who had been cursing the “impractical and 
utopian” Communist demand for the five-day week sud- 
denly began to hunt for “explanations.” Mr. Green, who 
had tried to break the strike and to force the fur work- 
ers to settle for 44 hours per week, stepped up to claim 
the victory as his own and as a proof that class colla- 
boration is good. The circulation of “The Ford Work- 
er,” a Communist factory paper, jumped up to 19,000 
copies, and soon after Mr. Ford saw the light and made 
his sensational announcement. 


So we see that the beginning of this five-day week 
movement, so revolutionary and “unrespectable,” has led 
to its being accepted (with modifications) by both the 
A. F. of L. and by Ford. And it has aroused the mass- 
es to such an extent that Judge Gary of the Steel Trust 
and John Edgerton of the manufacturers’ Association are 
terrified, and call God to their assistance to stem this 
new tide. “Don’t tamper with God’s laws,” they cry. 


The officialdom of the American trade unions is s0 cor- 
rupted that it never raises any issues for the better- 
ment of the workers unless these demands are forced up- 
on them by pressure from below. It is quite sure that 
the five-day week would never have been mentioned at 
the A. F. of L. convention but for the “inconvenient” 
fact that the Communists had led a victorious fight for 
it in New York. This is true beyond all question. But 
of course the militancy, and foresight of the Communist 
leadership was not alone sufficient. If militancy alone 
could win such victories, why should the British miners 
be suffering after six months of heroic struggle? The 
truth is that economic conditions in America are ex- 
tremely favorable for an advance of new working class 
economic demands. 


The economic basis of this new issue is the unexam- 
pled increase in the rate of productivity in industry. In 
a study of this question (Social Economic Bulletin, No. 
2, Profintern) I estimated that from 1920 to 1925 the 
general average of productivity of all industries had in- 
creased by 50 per cent. An inquiry by the Nationa] In- 
dustrial Conference Board (an employers’ organization), 
published recently and noted in the N. Y. Times of Oct. 
17, placed the rate of increase in productivity, from 1919 
to 1923 alone, at 43 per cent. When it is remembered 
that even in 1919 prdouction in the U. S.-led the world 
in rate and volume, the enormous consequences of this 
expansion of forces may be dimly apprehended. 


One of the most important effects was to put a stop 
to the expansion in numbers of the working class. Hith- 
erto the growth of volume of production (pre-war 7 per 
cent to 14 per cent annually) was accompanied regularly 
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by an increase of the number of workers in industry (3 
per cent to 8 per cent annually). But since 1920 while 
volume of production has expanded, the number of work- 
ers has actually decreased. This has had a weakening 
effect upon the trade unions, because it has tended to 
bring into existence a permanent body of unemployed 
workers already trained in industry. 


A further weakening of the trade unions resulted upon 
their defeat at the hands of the “open shop” employers 
(steel strike, coal strike, “outlaw” movement, 1919). The 
“company unions” came into being, and soon had taken 
a million members from the trade unions. Panic strik- 
en, the trade union officials plunged headlong into the 
new schemes of class collaboration which soon had trans- 
formed the trade unions into duplicates of the “com- 
pany unions” in so many respects that they are now ac- 
ceptable to many employers. This enormous weaken- 
ing of the trade unions and the strengthening of the em- 
ployers prevented any gains from being made by the 
trade unions during the “prosperity period of 1922-1925.” 


This is the first time in trade union history in Ameri- 
ca that a period of economic expansion has not been 
accompanied by a growth in trade unionism. 


however, that the halt of the 
labor movement not be made permanent. Soon, 
both employers and trade union officials found, to their 
dismay, that in order to keep the masses from follow- 
ing Communist leadership it was necessary to give them 
concessions and improvements. Even Judge Gary and 
the Steel Trust recognized this and, altho they had de- 
stroyed the unions in 1920, found it necessary in 1923 
to grant the main demand of the strikers of 1920, name- 
ly the eight-hour day. In 1925, when the militant em- 
ployers in the coal and textile industries were cutting 
wages and calling upon the Steel Corporation to join 
a national campaign to “deflate labor” generally, the 
Communists issued the slogan: “Strike against all wage 
cuts.” Organized and unorganized workers responded 
in such fashion that the wage cutting move was halted. 
Speaking of the situation resulting, the Magazine of 
Wall St. said: 


Events have proved, 


could 


“It is understood by keen observers that the United 
States Stee! Corporation would like to reduce wages but 
dare not. 

“A major conflict is going on within the unions be- 
tween the ‘yellow’ and ‘red’ factions. Although he has 
repeatedly failed to make a dent in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor the figure of William Z. Foster, the 
Communist leader, still casts a sinister shadow. The 
solidification of the trade unions against revolutionists 
‘boring from within’ has been a result of trade union 
supremacy and consequent contentment. A labor defia- 
tion, especially if accompanied by rising costs of living, 
would play into the hands of Foster and his following. 
They fear that Foster might succeed in doing in 1926 
what he almost accomplished in 1919—the unionization 
of the industry. Until that industrial pace-set.er, the 
U. S. Steel Corporation, disregarding the possibility, de- 
flates wages, the tendency towards wage cutting will 
not have received its full impetus."”" (September 26, 1925, 
page 977). 


The struggle against wage cuts in 1925 was the direct 
precursor to the movement for the five-day week in 
1926. In the garment trades of New York, especially fur- 
riers and dressmakers, the reactionary officialdom had 
stood firm in alliance with the employers against any 
improvements in wages, hours, or union control. The 
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result, after a long and bitter struggle which took og 
some of the aspects of civil war, was that the left wing 
gained leadership over these two unions. Then came 
the great furriers’ victory for the five-day week, follow. 
ed by the capmakers’ strike and the 40,000 cloakmakers’ 
strike for the five-day week. After a five-months’ strug. 
gle the majority of the cloakmakers won the 40-hour, 
5-day week. 


But what, it is asked, compelled Henry Ford to grant 
without a struggle the five-day week to his 200,000 work- 
ers? There is no union in Ford’s factories. 


First, it must be made clear that while the fur work- 
ers gained wage increases which make the week’s earn- 
ings as much or more in five days as formerly in six; 
Ford, on the contrary, requires that production must first 
equal that of six days before wages become the same. 
Therefore, Ford has not given his workers what was 
won by the furriers, but only something that sounds 
like it. 


Second, Ford had for six months already found it ne 
cessary to curtail production, which exceeded the possi- 
bility of the market. He experimented with the five- 
day week and found that, under conditions of mass pro- 
duction, this was the most profitable way to restrict 
production. 


Third, Ford expects to again intensify production un- 
der the five-day plan, so that it will take care of any 
expansion in the market, or if the market remains sta- 
tionary, the force can be reduced. 


Fourth, while production has even been cheapened, 
Ford has “voluntarily” granted shorter hours than the 
A. F. of L. had previously demanded in its highly or 
ganized sections, and has thus taken away a powerful 
slogan from the unions in the attempts to organize the 
automobile workers. 


Fifth, there is no doubt that Ford expects this mea- 
sure to help eliminate the agitation of the Communisis 
from his factories, where the shop paper, “The Ford 
Worker”, has been circulating in editions of 10,000 to 
19,000. Since the Communists led the Passaic textile 
workers into a nine-month strike, they are feared even 
where there is no union at all. 


Finally, the sensitiveness of Ford to all threats of 
unionization and to the Communist agitation within his 
plants is a reflex of the new danger arising out of the 
mass production process, in which a disturbance in one 
part throws the entire machinery out of order. The 
smooth working of the Ford process requires the com- 
plete elimination of labor disturbance of every kind. 


The materia] conditions for a shorter work-week have 
been created generally in America, And in spite of the 
miserable leadership of the trade unions the shortening 
of hours goes on. It is extremely symptomatic of how 
the process works that the five-day week should come in 
the manner above described—first, under the leadership 
of Communists, after bitter struggle with the employ- 
ers; second, in non-union industry such as Ford, as a 
“concession” to prevent agitation and strikes; and only 
after these developments is the slogan taken up, in a 
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nalf-hearted manner, by the A. F. of L. leadership. 


It is also important to note that, in the case of Ford 
the five-day week comes in a highly “rationalized” in- 
dustry as (among other factors) a means of fighting the 
trade unions. In sharp contrast, in the garment trades 
a process of “de-rationalization” is going on, (breaking 
up of large shops in favor of many small ones, moving 
from ‘big cities into small villages, etc.), in order to es- 
cape the powerful trade unions which are forcing the 
five-day week. 

It is of interest to note the general movement of hours 
of labor in the past, as the background of the new de- 
velopments. 


When labor unions first began, the working day was 
12 to 15 hours. One of the first strikes in America was 
that of ship builders in New York, 1806, for the 10-hour 
day. Only after 1840 did the ten-hour day become the 
standard, while 12 hours continued in many places (as in 
the steel industry) even down to 1923. In 1886-1890 the 
movement for an 8-hour day become general, and was 
established painfully, step by step, much as the five- 
day week is now entering industry. By 1909, only 8 per 
cent of the factory workers had a 48-hour week, while 
almost 85 per cent were working 54 hours or more per 
week. 


The manufacturing census of 1923 shows, however, 46 
per cent working 48 hours or less per week; 31 per cent 
worked 48 to 54 hours; while 23 per cent only worked 
more than 54 hours. 


In a survey of 25 industries for the beginning of 1926 
made by the National Industrial Conference Board, the 
average work-week was 49% hours. ; 


It is therefore clear that a long hard struggle is ahead 
of the American working class before the five-day, forty- 
hour week, becomes general. Even the 48 hour week is 
not fully established yet. In spite of the tremendous 
wealth and productiveness of American industry, the 
workers must labor longer hours in the United States 
than do the workers of “poverty stricken” and indus- 
trially undeveloped Soviet Russia. 

What can be expected of the A. F. of L. in the way of 
active struggle for the five-day week? 

Very little indeed! It is not merely a coincidence 
that when the fur workers were on strike for the five- 
day week and victory was in the balance, William Green, 
president of the A. F. of L., intervened in the strike 
over the heads of its leaders and attempted to negotiate 
a surrender. And now that the furriers’ victory and 
Ford’s move force Green’s hand, the slogan of the five- 
day week is carefully fitted into the “new wage policy” 
and the whole class-collaborationist orientation. This 
is clearly understood by the capitalist press. The New 
York Times explains it thus: 

“These new labor theories are an elaboration of the 
stand taken a year ago, when the A. F. of L. accepted 
Joint responsibility for production and officially an- 
nounced it was willing to-co-operate with the employ- 


ers for greater output in return for a share in the ac- 
crued profits.” 


But if the officialdom of the A. F. of L. has no desire 
or intention to struggle for the five-day week, the feel- 
ing among the masses is otherwise. It is symptomatic 
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how rapidly the victory of the furriers led to the strike 
and victory of the capmakers, and to the strike, still go- 
ing on, of the cloakmakers, for the five-day week. The 
issue has stirred the masses. It will be pressed by the 
left wing under the leadership of the Communists and 
will rally mass support which will force the unions into 
struggle. The issue of the 40-hour week is destined to 
become a storm center in the American labor move- 
ment. 





Towards Leninism 


(Continued from page 680) 


cracy and taxes—and so the contradictions multiply. 
And a Leninist party will know how to utilize these 
growing contradictions, the opportunities they offer, the 
allies they provide and the divisions they create. That 
our party will prove equal to the grandeur of its tasks 
is already suggested by our skill in Passaic in using the 
petty bourgeoisie (smal] shop-keepers) against the textile 
barons and utilizing the differences within the big capi- 
talist class by playing the low tariff democrats and pro- 
gressive republicans against the high tariff textile barons 
(the bringing of Borah, Untermeyer, Davis, Walsh, etc., 
into Passaic, the congressional investigation, the use of 
the capitalist press reporters and phetographers, etc.). 


It is true that our party is weak in numbers, limited 
in influence to certain sections of the country, ill-equiped 
with the necessary body of knowledge, young and inex- 
perienced and poorly organized. It is true also that our 
class is so backward that “the elementary and funda- 
mental task of the party is to accelerate the class forma- 
tion of the American working class . (aid the work- 
ing class) to break.from the capitalist political parties” 
and organize a class industrially that is perhaps 85 per 
cent unorganized. It is true also that American capitalism 
is the most powerful in the world. But our party is of- 
fered a revolutionary method which is at once science 
and guide to action in Marxism-Leninism; a guide in the 
Communist International; an inspiration in the Sovet 
Union, and allies in all the internal and external victims 
of the oppression of American finance capital. Already, 
in the light of the little progress our party has made 
and in its increased sensitivity to specifically American 
problems and its increased practical activity in the 
unions among the unorganized workers, in connection 
with the Labor Party, in the beginnings of its attempts 
to find allies among the farmers, the non-proletarian 
Negroes, the colonial peoples, etc., we are justified in 
echoing the sober and yet confident judgment of Lenin 
after weighing the perspectives of the American labor 
movement and the difficulties facing it: 

“The American workers will not follow the bourgeoisie. 
They will be with us for the civil war against the bour- 
geoisie. In this conviction | am supported by the entire 
history of the world and the American Labor movement.” 
This Lenin wrote in 1918. And if he had written in 

1926 he would no doubt have added: “And by the develop- 
ment of the young Communist Party of America.” 
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The Youth and The Labor Movement 


By L. 


— youth question is certainly one of the most im- 

portant and popular questions of the day. The po- 
sition of the youth movement on questions of politics 
or economics is carefully weighed and considered by 
society as a whole and by the ruling class in particular: 
“He who has the youth has vittory.” It is the recogni- 
tion of this fact that forces the ruling classes to strive 
for the confidence and support of the youth as a means 
of maintaining their power. 


Each class has its own means of winning the confi- 
dence of the proletarian youth. Today the bourgeoisie 
has the control and influence over the American youth. 
It is the only class that really understands the impor- 
tance of the toiling youth and so it easily succeeds in 
winning its support. No other class at present chal- 
lenges on a large scale the hegemony of the bourgeoisie 
over the proletarian youth or attempts to attract it on 
such a large scale. That is why the Y. M. C. A. 
the Boy Scouts, the various boys’ clubs and other or- 
ganizations can mobilize tens and hnuderds of thousands 
of young workers and proletarian children. But it is 
not only by offering them something that the bourgeoisie 
succeeds in maintaining the loyalty of the youth. The 
Sourgeoisie instills in the minds of the American youth 
a “classless” ideology. It succeeds in deceiving and in- 
toxicating them with patriotism and in diverting them 
from their class interests. 


The proletariat will win the support of its youth only 
when it realizes the latter’s importance and when it 
presents definite measures of counteracting the influ- 
ence of the bourgeois organizations. 


The role of the youth in our society is well known— 
to the bourgeoisie. Unfortunately, however, it is not 
so well realized by the working class. The actual facts 
on the youth question are widely scattered. It is really 
impossible for the average worker to acquire a clear 
understanding of the question for himself. It is signif- 
icant that it was the bourgeois organizations that took 
steps to study the conditions and problems of the 
youth. It was none other than the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica that demanded of the federal government an appro- 
priation to study and collect information on the youth. 
And the knowledge thus gained has been utilized b 
them to the fullest advantage. - 


Further on we will show that the working youth of 
today is not necessarily a passive element, that it can 
become a fighting section of the class to which it belongs. 
The young workers are struggling for existence, as is the 
whole working class, against the ruling bourgeoisie. A 
conscious struggle is now beginning on the part of 
the awakened youth for the recognition of themselves 
as an important section of the working class and as 
an influential] factor in social life. 


Plott 
I. The Position of the Working Youth 


in Production. 


IRST we will deal with the position occupied by the 

working youth in production and on that basis we 
will attempt to determine its social role in the present 
as well as in the past. 


The Apprenticeship System. 


Before machine production took possession of indus- 
try youth entered production thru apprenticeship. In 
return for his upkeep, food, clothing and “training,” the 
young worker would labor for his master in a small 
shop wtih no machinery, electricity or steam power. 
Sometimes the master himself was a workman who per- 
sonally supervised what was being done. 

In addition to learning his trade the young worker 
would perform other duties for his master, such as 
personal] services, etc. 

Since the apprentices were exclusively youths or 
children, apprenticeship may be regarded as the form 
of child labor of that period. 

Apprenticeship as a means of cheap production and as 
a source of profits was always recognized by the bour- 
geoisie. 


“In 1828 a hat mranufacturer was asked how he 
could sell hats at such a low price. He answered: 
‘By using apprentices.’” (Mechanics Free Press, 
1828, Quoted by P. H. Douglass, American Appren- 
ticeship and industrial Education. Columbus Uni- 
versity Studies in Industry, Public Law and Eco- 
nomics, p. 61.) 


What was the attitude of organized labor of that time 
towards the young workers? The adult workers saw 
the number of apprentices increasing and the industries 
being flooded with semi-skilled workers or with those 
who had only recently completed their apprenticeship. 
They also observed that the owners were beginning to 
employ more apprentices to take the place of skilled 
workers, throwing the latter out of employment. 

In order not to allow the unorganized young workers 
to be used by the employers as a tool in lowering the 
standard of living of the adult workers, organized labor 
did the following: 

1. It insisted that a young worker should serve as an 
apprentice for a period of three to five years. 

2. It limited the number of apprentices in each in- 
dustry. 

For example, in the printing industry one apprentice 
to every five printers. In the iron industry one apprentice 
to every three journeymen. In the woodworking indus- 
try, one apprentice to every six carpenters. And so 
on in many other industries. 
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The young worker after serving for a few years as 
an apprentice was to be considered a skilled workman 
and to be taken into the union. 

To be certain that the young worker would serve his 
master as an apprentice for the stated period “the trade 
unions themselves insisted on the indenturing of the 
apprentice, by a binding agreement of three to five 
years.” (P,. H. Douglass, pp. 63-75.) 

What such regulations meant for the young workers 
can be readily understood. It is not necessary to repeat 
here how harmful this action on the part of the labor 
unions was. It enslaved the apprentice even more suc- 
esesfully than the employers themselves could do. 

The labor leaders did not at all understand the situ- 
ation of the youth. Unconsciously they furthered the 
exploitation of youth labor. Instead of raising the stand- 
ard of the young workers they lowered it. Instead 
of solidarity they sowed hatred between the young and 
adult workers, 

But the apprenticeship system indirectly helped the 
labor movement a great deal. The threat of the replace- 
ment of skilled workers by apprentices forced the for- 
mer to organize into trade unions. 

“The desire to regulate apprenticeship was one of 
the prime causes for the creation and growth of our 
trade unions.” (P. H. Douglass, p. 62.) 

In 1850 the International Typographical Union de- 
clared that the regulation of apprenticeship was one 
of its important aims, (Tenth Census of the U. S., Vol. 
20, Report on Trade Societies, p. 11.) 

The National Association of Finishers, organized in 
1854, has as its basic purpose the limitation of appren- 
tices. (Tenth Census of the U. S., Report on Trade 
Societies, p. 6.) 

The organization of the Iron Moulders’ Union of North 
America was directly caused, by the excess of appren- 
tices, (P. H. Douglass, p. 63.) 

Instead of organizing the working youth, the labor 
leaders and the trade unions of the last century drew 
away and left them to the mercy of the employers. But 
after all, the purposes of these short-sightdd trade 
unionists were not accomplished. Industry did not re- 
main static. The forces of production developed, ap- 
prentices increased, and green hands flooded the labor 
market. The further development of our industries 
made possible, and the economic conditions demanded 
the employment of female and child labor. The regu- 
lations of the trade unions helped their members very 
little. Year by year they met more and more competi- 
tors in selling their labor power. 


The Decline of Apprenticeship. 

Apprenticeship begins to decline when machinery 
ushers in modern capitalist production. There was no 
longer any need of such a large number of skilled work- 
ers.in the industry as formerly, because of the introduc- 
tion of highly developed machinery and the “up to the 
minute” division of labor within the factory. 

The relation between the employer and the young 
worker thereupon underwent a change. Under the ear- 
lier system when the employer was himself in the 
workshop he could instruct his apprentice from time 
to time. But under the conditions in industry today 
this is impossible. Increased mass production has made 
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of the master workman of the past a big capitalist. 
This has broken all intimate connections between the 
master, his journeyman and apprentices. No longer 
being the owner of a small enterprise, but instead the 
head of a big firm makes it impossible for the “master” 
to give personal attention to new young workers. The 
instruction and the breaking in of a new man today is 
done by a foreman of a given department. But the 
foreman is interested not so much in teaching the young 
worker the trade as in increasing the production of 
his department. As P. H. Douglass states: “Skill is a 
matter of time and modern production is in a hurry.” 
Youth in Present Day Industry. 

It is not hard to understand why youth enters the 
industries in such great numbers. The machinization 
and the specialization of industry makes it possible 
for the youth to participate in production while the 
economic conditons of the young workers today forces 
them to do so. Children of the age of 13 to 16 become 
wage earners. The reason why these children enter 
gainful occupations is found in the federal investigation 
of the conditions of child wage earners. 

REASONS FOR LEAVING SCHOOL. 
(Senate Document No. 645, 61st Congress, 2nd session, 


pp. 233-45.) 
Per Cent. 
1. Earnings necessary for family support..........29 
2. Child’s help desired tho not necessary............ 28.4 
3. Child’s dissatisfaction with school...............26.4 
4. Child’s preference to WOPK. .......... .ccceceereeeee 99 
5. Other causes............ ere | 


From the above we see that 53.7 per cent of all 
children leaving school do so because of economic ne- 
cessity. The young workers of the age of 18, 19 and 
over are today considered as regular workmen who must 
sell their labor power, their only means of existence, 
to the mills, factories and mines. In no other civilized 
and industrially developed country is child labor so 
dominant as in the United States. Table I illustrates 
this. (See also article by H. Zam, Child Labor in Amer- 
ica, in “The Workers Child,” No, 1.) 

The total number of young workers of both sexes of 
the age of 10 to 24 engaged in gainful occupations 
reaches eleven millions (10,950,976). This means that 
25 per cent of all gainfully employed, or 42 per cent 
of all wage earners are young workers. (By gainfully 
employed we mean every one earning a living. This 
includes members of corporations, employers, self-em- 
ployed, foremen, managers and workers. By wage earn- 
ers we mean those who work for wages, but not those 
in employing, managerial, or supervisory positions. The 
young workers can safely be compared with the wage 
earners, because we do not expect to find employers 
or Managers among them. With the exception of the 
agricultural and animal husbandry industry young work- 
ers are actual wage workers.) It is important to ex- 
amine the number of young workers employed in in- 
dividual industries as shown in Table II. 

What do these facts teach us? The masses of the 
American working class youth are found in industry; 
only a small percentage do not work or attend school. 
The young worker today is no longer an apprentice, but 
a regular worker. In the majority of cases he can do 
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the same work with the help of a machine as an adult 
worker. 

The day has passed when only one apprentice was 
employed to every three or five skilled workers. Today 
it is just the reverse. Few engineers and all around me- 
chanics are employed in plants where thousands of 
young workers toil, The heavy industries, such as 
mineral extraction, steel mills and others, employ a 
great number of young workers. This is to an extent 
due to the closing of immigration. In the past the 
hundreds of thousands of immigrant workers were em- 
ployed in the heavy industries. At that time they were 
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the chief source of cheap labor. The employment of 
American young workers was then comparatively un- 
profitable. But this no longer preVails today. Immi- 
grants from eastern and southern Europe, who for the 
last two decades made up the unskilled, are not allowed 
to enter any longer. Their place is taken by the Amer. 
ican young workers. Today, the young workers are 
considered the main source of cheap labor for the in- 
dustries where previously foreign labor was employed. 

And so it is apparent that the working youth of today 
is an important section of the proletaridt and <Gccupies 
an important place in our production. 


Persons engaged in gainful occupation by sex and age—1920. 


FEMALE—10 YEARS AND OVER 


Census Year and Age ‘Period Total No. Number 
10 years and over 42,289,969 33,064,737 
10 to 13 years 4,336,009 ~ 258,259 
14 to 15 years 1,958,976 455,989 
16 to 17 years 1,920,867 1,103,456 
18 to 19 years 1,845,246 1,443,968 
20 to 24 years 4,527045 4,121,392 
25 to 44 years 16,028,920 15,579,586 
45 to 64 years 9,114,960 8,552,175 
65 years and over 2,483,071 1,492,837 
Age unknown 92,875 57,075 









TABLE Il. 


(1920 Census) 


MALE—10 YEARS AND OVER 








Per Cent Total No. Number Per Cent 
78.2 40,449,346 8,549,511 21.1 
6.0 4,258,863 119,804 2.8 
23.3 1,948,734 226,806 11.6 
58.0 1,925,264 609,192 331.6 
78.3 1,895,734 802,235 42.3 
91.0 4,749,976 1,809,075 38.1 
97.2 15,249,602 3,417,373 22.4 
93.8 7,915,205 1,352,479 17.1 
60.1 3,450,144 196,900 8.0 
61.5 55,824 15,647 28.0 


Number engaged in each general division of occupation by sex and age—1920. 





Class of Occupation 10-13 Yrs. 14-15 Yrs. 





16-17 Yrs 


(1920 Census) 
AGE GROUPS 











18-19 Yrs. 20124 Yrs. 25-44 Yrs. 45 @ over Tot. 1920 


All occupations 258,259 455,989 1,103,456 1,443,968 4,121,392 15,579,586 10,045,012 33,064,737 

Male 10 Yrs-Over 
Agricul. for’try & animal hus. 221,405 237,829 396,484 457,588 1,134,649 3,966,116 3,445,564 9,869,030 
Extraction minerals 598 6,447 42,906 54,024 143,920 577,472 258,493 1,087,359 
Mfg. and mechan. industries 6,737 97,598 366,215 475,401 1,395,784 5,461,425 3,064,181 10,888,183 
Transportation 1,682 13,935 60,989 120,285 404,352 1,503,895 737,950 2,850,528 
Trade 16,369 32,865 79,620 104,222 372,471 1,799,041 1,164,998 3,575,187 
Pub. serv. (not elsewhere clas.) 136 949 10,833 50,993 114,931 306,491 261,571 748,666 
Professional service 325 1,654 5,774 17,792 106,632 605,682 387,507 1,127,391 
Domestic & personal service 4,880 11,202 24,388 32,940 112,716 603,619 424,534 1,217,968 
Clerical occupation 6,123 53,510 116 247 130,723 335,937 755,845 300,214 1,700,425 

Female 
All occupations 119,804 226,806 609,192 802,235 1,809,075 3,417,373 1,549,379 8,549,511 
Agricul. fores’ry & animal hus. 107,549 80,522 81,427 71,497 130,790 337,087 274,158 1,084,128 
Extraction minerals 49 97 304 299 510 1,125 471 2,864 
Mfg. and mechan. industries 2,736 78,266 221,298 214,340 382,765 730,250 298,033 1,930,341 
Transportation 217 3,076 27,396 39,966 70,702 63,266 8,207 213,054 
Trade 844 13,290 55,042 67,744 138,915 290,658 99,133 667,792 
Pub. serv. (not elsewhere clas.) 17 28 94 547 2,929 12,096 6,025 21,794 
Professional service 296 1,190 11,449 69,450 298,827 490,894 141,476 1,016,498 
Domestic & personal service 7,292 30,632 88,148 118,729 302,226 972,489 661,583 2,186,924 
Clerical occupation 804 19,703 124,034 219,663 481,411 518,508 60,293 1,426,116 


(Concluded next month.) 
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The Soviet Economy on the Ninth 
Anniversary 


Agricultural Economy. 


HOLESALE production of agricultural economy at 
pre-war prices: 


SE 8,858,000,000 roubles 

ik SR ititcc cdma ...+ 9,535,000,000 - 

ER Ea oe re 11,306,000,000 a 
Industry. 


Wholesale production of the entire industry of the 
U.S. S. R. at pre-war prices: 


i Fe icetadccterhelatietcnsbiicictienes 3,414,000,000 roubles 
> A aa 5,039,000,000 ” 
eee 6,923,000,000 


Tempo of Development of National Economy. 


The above tables show that industry develops at a 
much faster rate than agricultural economy: The in- 
crease of agricultural economy in the last two years 
amounts to 26.2%, whereas the increase of industry 
amounts to 102.9%. 

Thanks to such rapid growth of the industry, its rela- 
tive weight in the whole system of national economy of 
the Soviet Union was considerably raised, reaching, 
already at the beginning of the 1925-26 economic year, 
almost pre-war conditions. 
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Corelation of Wholesale Production of Industry 
and Agriculture. 


Industry 


Wh 


At the end of the current year the relative importance 
ot industry in the whole production of the country grew 
to 39%, thus being already above the pre-war level. 


Production of Means of Production and Articles of 
Consumption. 


The steady growth of production of the means of pro- 
duction from year to year can be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing diagram: 

Comparative Percentage 


1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 

















Means of] Means @ 
production Censumphon 


The Role of Private Capital in Industry. 


The following figures show the role of government, co- 
operative and private (including also concession) sectors 
in industry, generally in the U. S. S. R.: 


(In million roubles at pre-war prices) 


1924-25 1925-26 % Growth during 
one ‘year 
Heavy Government 
Industry ........ .. 3,760 5,333 42 
Coop. Industry..... . 233 338 45 
Private Industry .. 1,046 1,252 20 


The sector of private industries includes the entire 
petty-handicraft industry. The production of private in- 
dustry recorded in 1925-26 amounts to 241 million roub- 
les, which is about 4%. But even with the petty private 
handicraft industry, the following percentage corelation 
of wholesale production in the government, cooperative 
and private industries is obtained: 


1925-20 


1923-24 1924-25 
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As can be seen from the diagram, along with the 
steady growth of big government industries, the relative 
importance of private capital in the production of the 
U. 8. S. R. drops from year to year. In 1925-26 the gov- 
ernment and cooperative industries already furnished 
above 81% of the entire production placed on the mar- 
ket. That of private capital, including also the pro- 
duction of hundreds of thousands of petty handicraft 
workers, amounted Only to 18.9%. 


It should be noted here that in the genera] total of 
capital funds of industry the proportion of private capi- 
tal is still smaller. This is because i nthe largest capi- 
jority of enterprises of private industry (to this belong 
enterprises employing from 15 workers and having one 
motor, or from 30 workers without a motor) the enter- 
preneurs are not the owners. These are government 
enterprises which were rented to them on definite terms 
for a definite limited period. 


Commodity Turnover. 


The participation of the government, cooperative and 
private sectors in the trade turnover in the whole of the 


U. S. S. R. is expressed in the following figures: 


Government Coop. Private Total 


In 1923-24 wove s  S9OSD 2,750 3,976 9,751 
In 1924-25................4,855 5,137 3,700 13,692 
In 1925-26......... vseesees 0,954 8,654 4,860 20,468 
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Percentage Corelation of the Government, 
Cooperative and Private Commodity Turnover. 


1923/24e 1924725« 


1925/26r 
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As is seen from the given tables of 1923-24, govern- 
ment and cooperative trade amounted only to 59% of the 
entire commodity turnover. In 1924-25, this percentage 
grew to 73 % and in 1925-26, to 77%; whereas the per- 
centage of private capital correspondingly dropped from 
40.8% to 23.7%. , 

Here One must bear in mind that this percentage in- 
cludes also the entire private petty-trade. As regards 
the retail commodity turnover, notwithstanding its 2.2% 
growth in recent years, the relative importance of the 
government and its cooperative division increased from 
78.2% to 90.6%; while the relative importance of private 
trade dropped from 21.8% to 9.4%. 


























Ultra-Left Menshevism 


By Heinz Neumann 


(Continued from last month.) 


ill. The Objective Role of the Ultra Lefts. 


PXHERE are three sections of the Comintern in which 

the Ultra-Left has developed in what might be called 
classical form. It achieved the greatest influence with- 
in and, for a period of greater or lesser extent, even the 
leadership of the German, Polish, and Italian parties. 
Today, however, it has been completely demolished in all 
of these; it has lost its proletarian following and forms 
now no more than a hopeless minority altho it is pre- 
cisely at this time that it makes the most noise and 
presents a definite danger thru its international con- 
nections 


This “geographical” distribution of the Ultra-Left is 
in no sense an accident; on the contrary it has very 
significant political causes. .In what way do Germany, 
Poland and Italy differ from the other capitalist coun- 
tries? Germany, Poland and Italy—in spite of certain 
great differences among themselves—manifest certain 
political peculiarities which are common to them and 
which do not apply to other states. 

1. All three countries adopt a special attitude to in- 
ternational politics. In spite of the fact that Italy and 
Poland are formally among the “victorious” states and 
that pre-war Germany was a great and leading power, 


all three are victims of the imperialist war. All three 
are great powers with imperialist ambitions. But they 
are great powers of second rank. Their development 
comes into conflict with the iron ring of the great pow- 
ers of the first rank: America, England, and France. 
Economically these “great powers of second rank” are 
held bound and plundered by Anglo-American finance- 
capital (Dawes Plan, war debts, loans). Politically, they 
are subject to the arbitrary dictates of the real victors, 
in spite of the brave words of their ministers and occa- 
sional militaristic raids (with the approval of the credi- 
tor states). The bourgeoisie of Germany, Poland and 
Italy throws the cloak of nationalist phrases over the 
selling out of its national independence to the foreign 
banks. The ruined petty bourgeois masses take these 
phrases seriously and become inflated with a patriotic 
ideology. 

2. Thru the peculiarity of their international situa- 
tion all three countries are driven into a contradictory 
external policy. As aspirants for a new independent im- 
perialist career they stand for the free rule of finance 
capital in world politics and therefore participate in the 
League of Nations, the fighting organization of British 
imperialism. As the objects and the victims of foreign 











finance capital they strive to free themselves of its dic- 
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tatorship, to offer resistance to the League of Nations, 
and to form friendly relations with the Soviet Union. 
The foreign policy of Germany and Italy and to a lesser 
extent of Poland also is a continuous oscillation between 
the Western and Eastern orientation. The victorious 
finance-capital, which has the last word in all these 
yacillations, attempts in every way to win the broad 
masses of the people for the Western orientation and 
for an unfriendly ittitude towards the Soviet Union. No- 
where upon the European continent is the British agi- 
tation against the U. S. S. R. so strong as in Germany 
and in Poland. 

3. In all of the three countries the class struggle has 
developed to the highest point. The bourgeoisie has at 
its disposal a pewerful counter-revolutionary organiza- 
tion. The Social-democrats possess well experienced 
leaders ready for any dirty work. The proletariat pos- 
sesses an old tradition of struggle. The Communist Par- 
ties have been hardened in serious and many-sided strug- 
gles. 

4. All three countries have passed thru a real prole- 
tarian revolution. The workers either actually held 
power for a time (Germany), or else stood very close to 
seizing it (Poland 1918-1919, Italy, Sept., 1921). The 
proletarian revolution came to a bloody defeat in each 
of these three countries as a consequence of the treason 
of the Social-democratic Parties. Broad strata of those 
who went along with the proletarian revolution fell into 
pessimism and passivity. 

5. In all three countries millions of the urban petty 
bourgeoisie were thrown out of their accustomed life as 
a consequence of the war and were driven to economic 
collapse, were expropriated thru the inflation, were com- 
pletely ruined thru the capitalist “stabilization” (“Sa- 
nierung”) and were thrown with elemental force upon 
the field of the political struggle. In this respect Ger- 
many, Poland and Italy form the typical arena for the 
sudden entrance of the petty bourgeoisie into the class 
struggle and for all the effects of this special process. 

The totality of these phenomena forms the specific 
character of the class struggle in these three countries. 
The activity of the urban petty bourgeoisie, above all 
of the intelligentzia, is incomparably greater than in 
America, England or even France. At the time of the 
revolutionary upsurge these middle strata joined the 
proletariat and for a time stood at its extreme left wing. 
After the defeat of the revolution the blackest disap- 
pointment reigned among them. The political ‘power of 
the most advanced petty bourgeois elements was brok- 
en. To the greatest extent they returned to complete 
indifference. A considerable part fell into every sort 
of reactionary, monarchist, bonapartist, fascist, nation- 
alistic, anti-bolshevik movements. Another part again 
placed its hopes on the Social-democracy and was again 
deceived. Vanishingly small sections remained—at least 
formally—at the left wing of the proletariat but with- 
drew quickly from the influence of the Communist Par- 
ties and continued to lead an impotent, narrow and 
harmless existence in various  half-anarchistic groups 


and sects (German K. A. P., Italian Anarcho-Syndicalists, 
etc.) 

This is the brief commonplace story of the petty bour- 
geoisie during the first proletarian revolution in Ger- 
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many, Poland, and Italy. The zig-zag line of its policy 
adapts itself to the general conditions of the transition 
period and the special relations of the individual coun- 
tries. lts ideas fall in with the dominating tendencies. 
These ideas are formed on the one hand by the momen- 
tary interests of the national bourgeoisie and on the 
others hand by the pressure of the proletarian class 
struggle. In the mind of the petty bourgeois the policy 
of the “great power of the second rank” produces chau- 
vinism, the tendency towards the League of Nations, 
Anti-Moscowism; the defeat of the revolution produces 
pessimism; the new advance of the proletariat produces 
the revolutionary phrase. In his extremities, in his “Com- 
munistic” appearance, the petty bourgeois who has be- 
come miserable and savage believes himself more revo- 
lutionary than the revolutionary working class itself. 
He separates the revolution from its only defender, the 
proletariat, and transforms the real revolution into a 
mere abstract truth, contrasts this truth and himself 
over against the working class, raises this truth as the 
banner and himself as the standard bearer of the radical 
opposition against the Communist Party and in this way 
becomes, without realizing it, the radical  stand- 
ard bearer of the liquidation of the class struggle. His 
ideological arsenal consists in left-communist formulas, 
nationalist feelings, feelings of hatred against “Rus- 
sian Bolshevism” and a deep katzenjammer of capitalist 
stabilization. Just as the monarchistic petty bourgeois 
are more monarchist than the king and the clerical pet- 
ty bourgeois are more loyal to the papacy than the pope 
himself, so does the Ultra-Left petty bourgeois insist at 
any price on being more “left” than the Communists. 
Because the working masses will not listen to his truths, 
he despises them and openly refuses to take the class 
standpoint and to recognize class discipline, which in- 
deed he never possessed. 

The petty bourgeois revolutionary writes Marx in the 
Eighteenth Brumaire, “since he represents the interests 
of the petty bourgeoisie, that is, a transition class, 
wherein the interests of both classes are likewise dull- 
ed, believes that he is elevated above the class struggle 
in general.” And the Ultra-Left petty bourgeois of our 
time, we can add, never dream that they are working 
in the direction of dulling and disorganizing the prole- 
tarian class struggle thru revolutionary slogans car- 
ried to a phantastic and ridiculous “extreme.” The ter- 
rified petty bourgeois attached himself to the proletarian 
revolution in 1919 and 1920 because he hoped thereby to 
reach relief from his unbearable conditions over night. 
Since the revolution began to slow up the same petty 
bourgeois became its impatient opponent, its mad critic 
and ended in 1926 as the tool of the very patient coun- 
ter-revolution. 

This is precisely the function that the extreme Ultra- 
Lefts play at the present time. In those places where 
they are most active, Germany, Poland, and Italy, they 
are today serving as aids to bourgeois politics. As in- 
dependent and détermined enemies of the Comintern 
they contribute their modest share to the struggle of the 
international bourgeoisie against the Comintern. As 
eager disorganizers of the Communist Parties they con- 
tribute useful service to the reactionaries of all shadings. 
As specialists in slander and calumny against the Sov- 
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iet Union they are invaluable for imperialist policy. 

Certainly remarkable is the precision with which the 
agitation of the Ultra-Left petty bourgeoisie in every 
Communist Party adapts itself to the momentary chief 
aim of the bourgeoisie of that country. In Germany, 
where the chief question is that of the Eastern or West- 
ern orientation, the Ultra-Lefts from Korsch to Urbahns 
place the anti-Russian, anti-Moscow slogans at the cen- 
ter of their activity. In Poland where the suppression 
of the national minorities assumes the sharpest forms 
the Ultra-Lefts under Donski’s leadership distinguished 
themselves thru a_ particular partiality for the Great 
Polish chauvinism. in Italy, where the consolidation of 
the proletariat and the extension of the Communist in- 
fluence over the broad toiling masses is the chief dan- 
ger to Fascism, the Bordiga faction obstinately fights for 
every sort of sectarianism, for the strictest isolation of 
the Communist Party from the millions of the workers. 

The incapacity of the Ultra-Lefts to find the most im- 
portant link in every step of the proletarian class strug- 
gle shows itself as completely as the assurance with 
which they strike the chief link in the policy Of “their” 
national bourgeoisie and place it in the foreground of 
their oppositional struggle. Subjectively they prove 
themselves representatives of petty bourgeois disinte- 
gration; objectively as the real instruments of bour- 
geois influence on the proletariat. 

Having examined the social significance and the polit- 
ical content of the Ultra-Left tendency in the Comintern 
we must now examine more closely the ideologic bases 
of their policy. 


IV. The Ideologic Foundations of the Ultra-Left Policy. 


1. Defeatism. 

» pwn point of departure of all the contradictions be- 

tween Ultra-Leftism and Leninism is the inability of 
Ultra-Leftism to understand the essence of the revolu- 
tionary epoch. The West European petty bourgeois is 
an unhistorical element in the modern class struggle. He 
possesses no experiences of his own in the struggle of 
emancipation of the proletariat. The revolution of 1918- 
1919 was a completed fact for him and confronted him as 
a sudden and decisive turn in the course of world his- 
tory. His pwiitical and economic interests never were 
nor are they those of the proletariat. The aim of the 
working class is emancipation from exploitation, the re- 
moval of the capitalist relations of production, the build- 
ing up of socialism. The aim of the petty bourgeois is 
to be saved from starvation, in no matter what way, no 
matter under what relations of production, in no matter 
what order. When the emptiness of his bread 
box proves to him the hopelessness of his condition in 
capitalist society, the quiet petty bourgeois becomes the 
savage petty bourgeois. He is ready to go along with 
the mortal enemies of capitalism and it becomes the stra- 
tegic task of the proletariat to ally itself with the toil- 
ing middle strata against the capitalists and Junkers, to 
revolutionize them, to educate them, and to lead them. 
Does this mutual] relation mean that the petty bourgeois 
understands the essence of the revolutionary epoch, the 
basic problems of the proletarian revolution? Not at all. 
As a social category the petty bourgeois understands 
neither the motive forces nor the content nor the course 


social 


and transitions. 
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nor the tasks of the proletarian revolution. He does not 
understand the proletarian revolution as a passage and 
struggle between two social orders, as a political strug. 
gle between two classes, as a united international pro. 
cess, as a unified historical process that develops out of 
various links in the chain, out of various contradictions 
The petty bourgeois replaces his lack 
of understanding of the problem by magniloquent 
phrases on the “character” and the “philosophy” of the 
epoch. But he is lost at every serious difficulty, At 
every transition of the struggle from one stage to ap. 
other he loses his orientation. He founders at every 
turn in the revolutionary course. The peculiarity of the 
petty bourgeois theoretician consists in that he never 
can grasp the specific character of a situation. The 
peculiarity of the petty bourgeois politician consists iy 
that he never can find or recognize the specific slogans 
corresponding to the rise of a new situation to the transi- 
tion between two stages. The Leninist theory is the 
guiding line for the action of the proletariat, for the 
foundation of its concrete slogans of struggle. The the 
ory of the wild petty bourgeois is his misery abstract, 
the transformation of his passivity into general revolu- 
tionary concepts. It is clear that these _ ideologi- 
cal tendencies stand in the sharpest and most impass- 
able contradiction to each other. 


The present controversy in the Comintern is the ex- 
pression of this contradiction. The inability of the Ul 
tra-Lefts to grasp the proletarian revolution as a totality 
manifests itself most clearly in their attitude to capi- 
talist stabilization. The transition from the period ef 
the immediately revolutionary storm of post-war times 
to a period of relative equilibrium among the struggling 
classes, to a period of partial stabilization, is inconceiv- 
able to them. Capitalism, however, tries to stabilize it- 
self not only thru the limitless exploitation of the pro 
letariat but also thru the robbery and destruction of the 
petty bourgeoisie. For the radical petty bourgeois the 
proletarian revolution represents above all the escape 
from misery—immediately and at one blow. Hence, the 
simultaneous existence of a stabilization of capital and 
an advance of the revolution is inconceivable for }im. 
He argues: either one or the other. Either the stabili- 
zation—and in that case the proletarian revolution is 
buried for years. Or a revolutionary advance—then the 
stabilization is completely buried. The left petty bour- 
geois, like any other petty bourgeois, believes only what 
he sees and sees only what’s before his eyes. With some 
revolutionary event, such as the British general strike 
before his eyes he will not believe in stabilization for 
any money in the world and brands anyone who says 
to the contrary as an opportunist. With the hard facts 
of stabilization staring him in the eyes—i. e., the suc- 
cess of American imperialism, the recovery of German 
valuta, the difficulties of the Chinese revolution—then 
he cannot believe in revolution and declares any one 
with a different opinion as a conscious distorter. The 
left tendencies transform every big event into a special 
and “new” theory. Since the events on the class strug: 
gle in this real world are contradictory, all such theories 
stand in complete contradiction to each other and the 
tactics based on them contradict themselves, mislead 
the proletariat and confuse the Communist Party. On 
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the contrary, Leninism as a revolutionary-dialectic the- 
ory grasps the various contradictory events thru a con- 
crete analysis and realizes a uniform, consistent, all- 
sided policy of the working class. 


Unable to understand the essence of the revolutionary 
period in general and the dual character of capitalist 
stabilization in particular, the Ultra-Lefts change their 
political perspective every month. They are either op 
timists or pessimists—never realists. Their optimism is 
however, a short-lived rush to revolutionary holidays; 
pessimism is their normal condition in the grey every- 
day life of the stabilization. The brave adventurist ges- 
ture that they assume in the moment of crisis merely 
hides the basic characteristic of their policy: defeatism, 
lack of faith in the power of the revolution and in the 
victory of socialism, the propaganda of collapse. The 
disappointment of the petty bourgeois in the delay of 
the revolution is transformed into disbelief in the revolu- 
tion coming at all, into contempt for the laboring mass- 
es, into first an underestimation, then abuse and finally 
an attack upon the Communist Parties. The “left” Com- 
munist Maslov offers a fine example of this. In his 
speech of defense before the German court—a_ speech 
that was no more than a shameful and cowardly capitu- 
lation—this “revolutionary” explained: 


“A series of articles of mine are cited to show that 
even after the October defeat ! supported and prepared 
treasonable enterprises. This, however, altogether contra- 
dicts opinions of mine made public many times that say 
DIRECTLY TO THE CONTRARY (!), namely: THE 
PERSPECTIVE !S BAD, it does not appear that these 
things will be repeated.’’ (Information Material of the 
Cc. C. of the C. P. G. on the Maslov Trial, p. 20). 


Maslov, who is accusing the Comintern of opportunism, 
seeks to escape the court of the counter-revolution—by 
appealing to his “left” pessimism. 


Especially gross is the lack of faith of the Ultra-Lefts 
in the Communist Party. The same Maslov who broke 
down before the state’s attorney has the nerve to talk 
about the “unavoidable return of the Communist Party 
to Social-democracy.” Ruth Fischer maintains that the 
German Communists “do not consider themselves bear- 
ers of the future but as men of tradition who are what 
they are because it is respectable,” “that there is a hid- 
den liquidationism even in the masses,” that “the mass- 
es flee from every-day life,” etc. Whenever there is 
any difficulty or any defeat these heroes proclaim in 
tears the collapse of the party and of the Comintern. A 
failure in the struggle, some inner party disturbance and 
they are ready to sacrifice all the gains the party made 
with such difficulty. 


Because the West European parties develop towards 
Bolshevization so slowly and thru such struggles Ruth 
Fischer writes: “The dream of Bolshevization is dissi- 
pated.” And at the VI Enlarged Executive Bordiga ex- 
plained: 


“We must draw the balance of Bolshevization and see 
what it has been. 1! maintain that this balance is un- 
favorable from many points of view. The problem that 
Should have been solved has not been solved. No (!) 
Progress has been made in the application of the means 
of Bolshevization to all parties.” 
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And Medvedyev, who draws the most extreme menshe- 
vik conclusions from an Ultra-Left policy says to the 
Baku Communists: 


“The basis for the nourishment of the Comintern—the 
European workers is ABSOLUTELY HOPELESS.” 

“Absolutely hopeless”—that is the last piece of wis- 
dom of the left petty bourgeois who gives up the prole- 
tarian revolution because he cannot understand it. 


2.—Sectarianism. 


Because the Ultra-Lefts are unable to understand the 
revolution as a total process, as the unity of contradic- 
tions, they naturally lose their heads at stabilizatoin. Be- 
cause they are sunk in defeatism they underestimate 
and deny the revolutionary role of the proletariat. The 
struggle of the masses, in which these people do not 
believe, they attempt to replace by ringing “extreme” 
slogans in which the masses do not believe. Their poi- 
icy is not Leninist, issuing from the immediate needs and 
the real experiences of the working masses; it is a 
“maximalist” policy. While they are ready to make 
every maneuver and every compromise in their petty 
fight against the Communist Party, they absolutely re- 
fuse to carry thru any strategic or tactical] maneuvers 
in the great struggle of the proletariat against the bour- 
geoisie; they refuse to make compromises with proletar- 
ian or petty bourgeois elements. When the Italian Com- 
munists participated in the counter-parliament of the 
Italian democrats in order to expose it from within, 
Bordiga answered: No, this is opportunism. You must 
work in Mussolini’s parliament only. When the German 
Communists mobilized fifteen million toilers for the 
expropriation of the princes, several Ultra-Lefts replied: 
No, this is opportunism. Now and henceforth you must 
demand not the expropriation of the princes but the “ex- 
propriation without compensation of the whole of capi- 
talism.” When the trade unions of the Soviet Union 
remained in the Anglo-Russian Committee after the Gen- 
eral Strike in order to retain a tribune from which to 
speak directly to the British workers, the leaders of the 
international lefts answer: No, this opportunism. You 
must dissolve the Anglo-Russian Committee in a demon- 
strative manner; you must destroy the bridges, you 
mut sever the ties connecting you with the British pro- 
letariat. 

The rejection of partial demands, the replacement of 
such demands by newly discovered, childishly left slogans 
robs Communism of every possibility of tearing the work- 
ing masses away from the influence of the Social-demo- 
crats and of winning them for the revolution. 


The left sectarians fear every broad and determined 
forward movement of the millions of the workers who 
are strange and unfamiliar to them. At a certain stage 
of development the fear of the petty bourgeois of the 
masses is transformed into a withdrawal form all pro- 
letarian mass organizations. They preach withdrawal 
from the trade unions, withdrawal from the organis of 
the proletarian united front. They elevate sectarianism 
into a tactical principle and an organizational statute. 

Lenin defines the relation of the party to the class as 





“mutual confidence between the vanguard of the working 
class and the working masses.” (Speech on the trade 
unions). To the Communist Party he puts the task of 
binding itself unbreakably with the entire life of its 
class and thereby maintaining contact with the entire 
mass of the exploited, of inspiring the fullest confidence 
in its class and in the masses” (Theses on the basic 
tasks of the II Congresss of the C. I.) Lenin demands 
that the Party “examine and influence the sentiments of 
the masses.” (Infantile Sickness of Leftism). The mark 
of a Bolshevist policy is not merely the general “correct- 
ness of its political strategy and tactics” but also the 
fulfillment “of the condition that the broadest masses be 
convinced of this correctness thru their own experience” 
(Infantile Sickness). 


The Ultra-Left policy is in manifest contradiction to 
these fundamentals of Leninism. The wild petty bour- 
geois has no “trust in the laboring masses.” He consid- 
ers it the worst opportunism “to bind himself unbreak- 
ably with the entire life of the working class,” he does 
not want to consider the sentiments of thé masses and 
is therefore not in the situation to influence them. In line 
with his own confused experiences he considers it a 
reformist mistake “to convince the masses thru their 
experiences.” 


Thus the Ultra-Left petty bourgeois finally arrives at 
complete separation from the working class, to a rejec- 
tion of a revolutionary mass policy and finally to the 
split of the Communist Party. The sectarianism that 
the Ultra-Lefts vainly try to force on the Party thru 
“left” fractions, takes the form of a separate independent 
sect: the KAPD (Communist Labor Party of Germany) 
and the Korsch group in Germany. But even this left 
sect is not the final stage of development of the petty 
bourgeois fleeing before the revolution. Sectarianism as 
a movement has its historical justification only in the 
first period of proletarian history, at the time that the 
proletariat was not yet suficiently developed to act as 
a class. In the period of imperialism, of the world revo- 
lution, and of the proletarian dictatorship, the left sect 
is an historical contradiction, a caricature of itself. It 
ends up either in speedy disintegration or in a passage 
to counter-revo.ution. In the circular of the General 
Council of the First International issued in 1872 Marx 
already described the second road: 


“Individual thinkers undertake the critique of social 
contradictions and want to remove them thru phantastic 
solutions that it is up to the masses of the workers to 
accept, to spread, and to carry into life. It is in the na- 
ture of the sects that greow up around such trail-blazers 
that they close themselves up and keep away from any 
real activity, from politics, from strikes, from the trade 
unions, in a word, from every mass movement. The 
masses of the proletariat remain indifferent to their 
propaganda or even hostile. . Altho in their origin 
these sects are forces of development of the movement, 
yet as soon as the movement reaches and overtakes 
them, they become obstacles to it. Then they become 
reactionary.” 


The extreme wing of the international Ultra-Left has 
already taken the step toward reaction. It is the task 
of the Comintern to confirm the indifference and the hos- 


tility of the proletariat to all tendencies of the left petty 
bourgeoisie. 
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3. Liquidation. 


The Ultra-Lefts condemn the united front tactic of 
Comintern—either openly and on the basis of p 
or else they come out against every practical step neg 
sary to carry it out. This is one of the basic pillars 
the opposition. Their struggle against the united fro, 
tactic has two roots: One of them we have already my 
tioned: sectarianism, fear of the masses. The conny 
tion here ig fairly clear but it does not exhaust the who, 
explanation. The Ultra-Lefts base their resistang 
against the Comintern on the statement that they muy 
protect “the role of the Party,” that they must defey 
the independence of the Party in face of the danger y 
its becoming simply a tail end to the Social-Cemocrag, 
Arguing in this way, they reject all transactions wi 
the Social-democracy, all offers to the right trade uniq 
bureaucracy, all propositions for common action made 
the reformist leaders. They call the line of the Comip 
tern reformist and play at being the saviors of Comm 
nism. 


In reality it is just the reverse. The historical tag 
of the Leninists, the role of the Party, of which th 
Ultra-Lefts speak without end, does not consist in th 
announcement of empty principles and abstract demanj 
but in winning the confidence of the masses in leadix 
the working class, in directing the struggles of th 
proletariat. Without this connection with the masses th 
“role of the Party” is only a theatrical role. The Party 
uses various tactical methods to win the leadership i 
the working class. It tests and developes all forms 
struggle from the highest (civil war, armed uprising) t 
the lowest (participation in elections, utilization of par 
liament, work in the Amsterdam trade unions). Th 
Communists aim at isolating the chief enemy within th 
workingclass, the Social-democratic leaders, and to push 
them out of all positions. This, however, is possibk 
only when the working masses convince themselves thn 
their own exeperience that the reformists carry on3 
bourgeois policy and betray the proletariat. For this re 
son, in order to convince the masses, and to win thei 
confidence, to prove to them from their own experience 
the treason of the reformists, the Communists step for 
ward with definite propositions to the Social-democratic 
leaders. The Ultra-Lefts reject this tactic as “oppor 
tunistic.” They want to further the revolution not thn 
political activity but thru loud noise and empty prope 
ganda of final slogans. “The chief characteristic of pt 
grammatic and tactical revisionism is the tactic of th 
united front,” writes Domski (“Some Tactical Problems, 
Nowy Przeglad, 1923, p. 421). The rejection of th 
united front tactic signifies not only the fear of tht 
masses but also the limitation of the role of the Com 
munist Party, the diminution of its influence on the pm 
letariat. The “left” mode of argument hides precisely 
the second and most important root of the opposition; it 
inability to understand and to realize the leading role d 
the Communist Party within the working class. 

Domski tells the Communists that: “The only corret 
tactic is the old tactic of the Bolsheviki (?), the tactit 
of Cato, that hammers into the minds of the masses thai 
there can be no emancipation as long as the Cartha 
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of capitalism is not destroyed” (as above). Their last 
piece of wisdom these “impatient revolutionaries” find 
not in Marx or Lenin but in the dead rhetoric of class- 
jcal antiquity. They confuse the hammer of action with 
the “hammering” preacher and elevate the phrase to 
“the only correct tactic.” 

The Ultra-Lefts are the liquidators of the struggle for 
the leadership of the masses. In the logic of the strug- 
gle they become liquidators of the Communist Party. 
Thus the external contradiction between sectarianism 
and liquidationism disappears. That which appears as 
sectarianism in connection with the laboring masses be- 
comes liquidationsm as against the revolutionary Party. 
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The theory that sees in the Communist Party of England 
an “apparatus for restraining the revolution” already 
contains the seed of liquidationism. Its ripest fruit is 
the demand of Medvedyeff to liquidate all sections of the 
Comintern in the capitalist countries. 

Here we see more clearly the point of contact between 
petty bourgeois radicalism and Menshevism. Here the 
Ultra-Lefts fulfill their function most effectively of re- 
straining the left movement of the Buropean laboring 
masses, extending the process of their transition from the 
Socal-iemocracy to the Communist Parties. 


(Concluded next month.) 





Civilization---An Historical Category 


By Emanuel Kanter 


ARXIAN ideologists have paid too little attention to 

the question of civilization. They have failed to 
point out that civilization is a historical category, as is 
savagery and barbarism. Since these latter phases 
are ancient history, at least in so far as the ancestors 
of the Indo-Europeans, the Chinese, etc., are concerned, 
we have admitted that they were only passing 
phases in the evolution of the human race from 
the savage ape-man to the modern civilized man under 
capitalism. At this point, however, we Marxians be- 
come confused, fearing to condemn civilization and ab- 
staining from the assertion that it, like barbarism and 
savagery, is a historical category, that it will vanish 
from the historic scene and be superseded by Commu- 
nism. This confusion is a consequence of our inability to 
completely emancipate ourselves from the tyranny of 
bourgeois ideology. 


In Marxian literature generally we find the words, 
CIVILIZED, CIVILIZATION, etc., used in quotation 
marks. The implication is that these terms are repre- 
sentative of the most idealistic and the most respectable 
actions and institutions imaginable. For example, Israel 
Amter, in the December number of the Workers Monthly, 
after describing the vile conditions under which the 
rubber workers are compelled to labor, says, “Such 
slavery could exist only in the ‘civilized’ United States.” 
This putting the word CIVILIZED into quotation marks, 
which implies that such conditions are not part and 
parcel of covilization, is a grave theoretical error. Engels 
(The Family, p. 216) has pointed out and rightly, that 
the exploitation of one class by another is the basis of 
civilization. In other words, civilization, be it slave, 
feudal or capitalist, is identical with exploitation, and, 
as a corollary thereto, the destruction of exploitation, 
of class society, means the destruction of civilization. 


To put the word in quotation marks is to misunder- 


stand it, and this misunderstanding will ultimately prove 
harmful to the Communist movement. 


The bourgeois scholars and the Marxians are in agree- 
ment on one vital point, namely, in their respect for 
civilization. The former believe that since civilization 
is eternal, capitalism, which is its highest phase, is 
eternal likewise. Expressed in metaphysical terms, capi- 
talist civilization is the ABSOLUTE. The Marxian, on 
the other hand, rejects capitalism but accepts civiliza- 
tion. In this respect the bourgeois ideologist is more 
logical than his antagonist, the Marxian. For since 
civilization has three phases—slave, feudal and capital- 
ist—and since the first two phases have already passed 
into the limbo of history, then civilization in its capital- 
ist phase only remains, and to accept civilization is to ac- 
cept capitalism. This pitfall must in the future be avoided 
by the Marxians. They fell into it because they accepted 
the bourgeois definition of civilization, which identifies it 
with all that is best for man and for his evolution into 
a more perfect being. Engels, however, was not deceived 
To him civilization was the society of exploitation and 
little else. 


Sound Marxian doctrine declares that human society 
has passed through three phases of evolution—savagery, 
barbarism and civilization. Each of these phases may be 
further subdivided, as L. H, Morgan has done with re- 
gard to the first two. Marx, Engels and Lenin have 
emphasized the fact that civilization is a historical 
category divisible into three phases: slave, féudal and 
capitalist. The first first two phases have already van- 
ished, that is, the various slave civilizations of antiquity 
(Egypt, Greece, Rome etc.,) and feudal civilization have 
been destroyed by the wars and revolutions of the past. 
The Marxians are now engaged in the task of destroy- 
ing capitalism, the final phase of civilization. And yet, 
strange as it may seem, these very Marxians believe in 
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civilization, and confuse that historical category with 
what is totally different and distinct from it, namely, 
CULTURE ‘ 

Every phase of society has a culture, peculiar to it, 
and based on the material conditions prevalent at the 
time. The culture of any society is mostly the super- 
structure that it develops, the arts, the religion, the 
philosophy, etc. All, or some of these cultural elements 
are present in every society. There is savage culture, 
barbarian culture and civilized culture; but not savage 
civilization, barbarian civilization and civilized civiliza- 
tion. The last term, “civilized civilization,” clearly shows 
the fallacy in swhbstituting a historical category, civiliza- 
tion, for what is common to all societies, namely, cul- 
ture. From another angle it is very easy to make this 
substitution because it is in civilization that most cul- 
ture is developed, and also the term itself. The philology 
of these two words is a unique commentary on the con- 
fusion that reigns in the realms of historical science. 

Marx warned us some time ago against an analogous 
confusion. I refer to that made by the vulgar_economists 
in identifying the capitalist mode of production with pro- 
duction itself. This mode of production, peculiar to a 
definite historical society, was equated to production in 
xeneral, because it had to utilize the two elements of 
any and all forms of production—man and nature. The 
particular conditions under which the capitalist mode of 
production functions, the property relations pertaining 
thereto, the existence for the first time of a free (free to 
sell his labor power on the market) working class, etc., 
minus which capitalism is impossible, all these historical 
facts were overlooked in order to identify capitalist pro- 
duction with production itself and thereby make it 
natural and true for all time. To such luminaries capi- 
talist production is a natura] fact and not an economic 
category. The vulgar anthropologists likewise declare 
that the monogamic family is a natura] fact and not a 
sociologic category. Westermarck, Lang, Boas, and the 
rest, refuse to see any difference between our civilized 
monogamic family and the so-called savage monogamic 
family, as found among, say, the aborigines of Australia. 
Among the Dieri and the Urabunna tribes the so-called 
monogamic family exists alongside of, and is an en- 
croachment on, actual group marriage (A. W. Howitt). 
Among the Arunta the marriage customs practiced, 
where even the exogamic rules are broken—an infraction 
of which is punished with death under other circum- 
stances—allowing almost promiscuous intercourse with 
the female initiate, point to a time when there was 
group marriage and even marriage between brothers and 
sisters in the classificatory sense of the term. The 
Marxians have avoided the pitfalls that vulgar political 
economy and vulgar anthropology have dug for them. 
And for that they must thank Marx, Engels, Lenin, Mor- 
gan, Kohler, etc. But they have fallen into one of the 
most dangerous of pitfalls—the one that identifies civili- 
zation with culture. This is the last temptation that 
the devil of capitalism could offer to the unsuspecting 
Communist. And the reason why we have succumbed 
to this devil’s wile is that no Marxian has adequately 
exposed the fallacy in substituting civilization for cul- 
ture. This is the fault of the disciples of Marx and 
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Engels; the latter recognized the need for a thorough 


criticism of civilization, but did not have sufficient time | 


to accomplish the task. How important it is to unmag 
and debunk civilization may be gleaned from the prop 
ability that in the next war the slogan of the capitaligy 
of the world will be, “Save Civilization,” or “Communigp 
vs. Civilization.” To unmask capitalism is not sufficjey 
because the capitalists will not urge the workers to 
fight for capitalism but for civilization. And who dogs 
not love that old fogey? And who is not ready to die 
for him (or is it her?). 

The Utopian, Fourier, was among the first to damp 
civilization. It was he who clearly understood and ep. 
phasized the fact that civilization, the society of dis 
cord, the society of maniacs, to use his own words, mm 
be destroyed. Besides, it is high time that we ceaseg 
to ridicule the Utopians, for they can teach us much. 
Marx and Engels, although critical of their work, re 
spected them and learned much from them. Engels 
(The Family, etc., p. 216, footnote) says: "I first ip. 
tended to place the brilliant critique of civilization, scat. 
tered through the works of Fourier, by the side of Mor 
gan’s and of my own. Unluckily I can not spare the 
time. I only wish to remark that Fourier already cop 
siders monogamy and private property the main char 
acteristics of civilization, and that he calls them a war 
of the rich against the poor. We also find with him the 
deep perception that the individual families (les families 
incoherentes) are the economic units of all faulty 
cieties divided by opposing interests.” On page 215 of 
the same work, Engels says that “barefaced covetousness 
was the moving spirit of civilization from its first dawn 
to the present day; wealth, and again wealth, and for 
the third time wealth; wealth, not of society, but of the 
puny individual, was its only and final aim. If never- 
theless the advanced development of science, and at 
repeated times the highest flower of art, fell into its 
lap, this was only due to the fact that without them 
the highest emoluments of modern wealth would have 
been missing.” Morgan aiso understood that civiliz 
tion and culture are not identical, and that the former 
must pas; away some time or other. He calls civilize 
tion the society of private property par excellence; and 
to his mind “a mere property career is not the final 
destiny of mankind.” He predicts the destruction of 
civilization and presages a society which “will be a 
revival, in a higher form, of the liberty, equality and 
fraternity of the ancient gentes.” Fourier, however, re 
mains the deadliest enemy of civilization. “Death to 
civilization”’—that was his one desire. Turn to his 
works for the bitterest and truest indictment of civilize 
tion ever penned by the hand of man. 

Civilization, then, divided into slave, feudal and capi 
talist, should be kept distinct from culture. To confuse 
them, as do the bourgeois scholars and most Marxiats, 
is intellectually criminal, for it is a very subtle ani 
devilish way of asserting that capitalism is eterna 
How is that—one may ask again. And the answer # 
as follows: If civilization is substituted for culture, ani 
culture is a part of all societies, and is therefore eter 
nal in so far as humanity is concerned, then civilizatio 
is eternal. But, since the first two phases of civiliz 
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tion have perished, then the last phase, capitalism, in 
which we are now living, is eternal. Thus we see that 
to confuse culture and civilization, to forget that the 
jatter is a historical category is another form of the 
confusion of capitalist production with production in 
general. Both are an attempt to save capitalism, to 
undermine historical materialism, to weaken Marxism. 
To believe in the survival of civilization after the prole- 
tarian dictatorship has destroyed capitalism is a symp- 
tom of pseudo-Marxism. It is a deviation in favor of 
pourgeois ideology. And those who persist in this course 
will ultimately be frightened into the bourgeois camp 
when they raise the cry that the Communists of Russia 
and the Chinese of Asia are out to destroy civilization. 
itis high time that we Marxians wrote “BEWARE! over 
the gateway that leads to civilization, for Communism 
is the deadliest enemy of civilization as civilization is, 
and was, the deadliest enemy of Communism. 


Now a few words on a modern confusionist—Oswald 
Spengler. His work, The Decline of the West, full of 
confused learning and metaphysical claptrap, is funda- 
mentally in error in that therein he confuses civilization 
and culture in a rather ‘novel way. To his befuddled 
mind a society is in its civilized phase when it is de- 
generating, when the money spirit is rampant, when the 
arts are declining, when the farmers are deserting their 
farms and flocking to the cities, etc.; and a society is in 
the phase of culture when the arts and the sciences are 
developing, when the farmers are still strong and 
healthy as a class, when the cities are small, when re- 
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ligion is in the ascendant, when the money spirit is only 
poorly developed, etc. The fact is that he is simply 
identifying culture with the developing and ascending 
phase of a society and civilization with the degenerating 
and declining phase of a society. That there is no basis 
for this nonsensical] classification is clearly shown by 
the fact that every phase of socia] evolution, be it sav- 
age, barbarian or civilized, has an ascending and descend- 
ing stage. To identify the ascending phase of evolution 
of, say, the Bushmen of Africa with culture and their 
descending phase (they are rapidly becoming extinct 
due to the pressure of the whites and the barbarian 
Bantus) with civilization is ridiculous. Applying his 
terms to this case we shall be compelled to say that now 
the Bushmen are in a condition of civilized savagery. 
Civilized because they are on the decline and savage 
because they are still in the early bow and arrow (Gano- 
wanian) stage. And this reductio ad absurdum philoso- 
pher is trumpeted abroad by the bourgeois intelligentzia 
as a man of great wisdom and insight! 


The confusion of a historical category, like civilization, 
with a term such as culture which is common to all 
societies and is therefore non-categorical is a grievous 
error. In practice, I repeat again, it may work the direst 
hurt to the Communist movement. The Communists 
must prepare the minds of the workers to hate civiliza- 
tion, as a prelude to its destruction. “DEATH TO CIV- 
ILIZATION,” “DEATH TO CAPITALISM,” “DEATH 
TO CAPITALIST CIVILIZATION,” are the slogans that 
should be utilized more often. 


(EDITORS NOTE) 


HILE the question dealt with in the article by E. 
Kanter has more than merely academic significance, 
yet we cannot share the writer’s calamitous fears. 

We must always separate our own concepts from agi- 
tational phrases. It is a perfectly correct method of 
agitation to point to certain manifestations of capitalism 
and then exclaim: Does that conform with civilization! 
After all, the slogan “DEATH TO CIVILIZATION,” if 
used at this moment, would be so abstract that it would 
act as a boomerang against the Communists. A slogan 
which needs explanation and defense as far as even ad- 
vanced masses are concerned, may be theoretically cor- 
rect, but is practically no good. If the revolutionary 
workers succeed in convincing the proletariat that civ- 
ilization and capitalism are synonymous while civiliza- 
tion and culture are not, there will be very little danger 
that a proletariat in rebellion against the capitalist class 
and against capitalism will rally for the defense of cap- 
italism as soon as the latter issues the slogan: “DE- 
FEND CIVILIZATION.” What must be done is to show 
to the workers that civilization is no abstract high point 
of cultural achievements to be attained by mankind but 
that it is capitalist civilization which lives and dies with 


capitalism and shares all the characteristics of capital- 
ism. This aim cannot be accomplished by mere condem- 
natory slogans against civilization but must be accomp- 
lished by identifying it with all the ills of capitalism. 


Lenin has not only used the word civilization agita- 
tionally in such connections; he has even used “civil- 
ization” and “culture” interchangeably. In his article 
“Our Revolution” written against Suchanow, Lenin says 
of the Social-democrats: 


“How infinitely stereotyped, for instance, is their con- 
clusion, learnt by rote during the development of West 
European Social-democracy, that we are not yet ripe for 
Socialism, that we—to use the terminology employed by 
the “learned” gentlemen among them—have not yet ar- 
rived at a stage in which the economic premises of So- 
cialism exist. And it never occurs to anyone to ask him- 
self, could a people, plunged into a revolutionary situa- 
tion, a situation such as that brought about by the first 
imperialist war, could not be induced by the hopelessness 
of its position to plunge into a struggle which at least 
offered it some prospect of obtaining some not quite cus- 
tomary preliminary conditions for the further development 
of civilization? .. 


“If a special level of culture is required before Social- 
ism can be realized (even tho nobody is in a position to 
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State the nature of this definite “level of culture), why 
should we not begin with the conquest of the prerequis- 
ites for this definite level, and then stride forward to 
catch up the civilization of the other peoples, with the 
facilities afforded by the workers’ and peasants’ govern- 
ment, and the Soviet organization? .. . 

“You say that civilization is necessary for the establish- 
ment of Socialism. Very good. Now why cannot we first 
create among us such prerequisites to civilization as the 
abolition of the large landowners and of the Russian 
capitalists, after which we can proceed to Socialism? in 
what books have you read that such changes are imper- 
missible or impossible in an ordinary historical period?” 


It is clear that while Lenin did not theoretically syno- 
nimize civilization and culture, yet he did not see any 


danger in the practice of interchangeable use of these 
terms, 


Why could Lenin do that without doing violence even 
to the meaning of the word “civilization?” Because aside 
from the exact meaning of the term in social science 
the word has also acquired a popular and current mean- 
ing, denoting a certain level of cultural achjevements. 
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It is useless to argue with the millions who use the ter 
in this current meaning, that their use of the word 4 
completely wrong. Lenin argues with them that thj 
cultural level, called civilization (not synonimous with th 
same scientific term), can also be achieved under py 
letarian rule. 

We find, therefore, that Comrade Kanter conceived his 
article in a too academic manner. Yet the question ha 
sufficient theoretical importance to justify the publicatioy 
of the article. No matter how we may use the wor 
“civilization,” we must never be misled about the meap. 
ing of it. Only correct understanding of this meaning 
can enable us to subordinate any use of the word tp 
the aim not of glorifying present day civilization, py 
of identifying it with capitalism itself. It will then 
also possible to identify Communism with a higher form 
of social structure. Although this higher form will gd 
stroy civilization, yet it will not do that by reverting g. 
ciety to barbarism, but by replacinng it with an infinitely 
higher cultural level than civilization could ever attain 
under the handicaps of capitalism. 
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A REVIEW 


R this issue of our Workers Monthly the editor has 

reserved this space for a discussion of some note- 
worthy new editions of works by Karl Marx and Fred- 
erick Engels. The International Publishers in New York 
have brought out a new edition of Kar] Marx’s “The 
Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte” and of Fred- 
erick Engels’ “The Peasant War in Germany.” As far 
as we know, this Engels book is the first American edi- 
tion of the work ever printed. 

Marx, his life and his work, is the embodiment of 
Marxism. Marx, though a thorough scientist, was never 
interested in abstract science. He did not come to po- 
litical conclusions by way of scientific research. He was 
primarily a political leader. As editor of the “Rheinische 
Zeitung” he ran up against political problems which he 
could not understand—or hope to solve—except by study 
and research in the field of economic science. Science 
was a weapon to him; and in forging this weapon which 
enabled him to be the most effective political leader of 
the working class, he at the same time forged an indis- 
pensible weapon for the political emancipation of the 
working class itself. Marxism is this weapon. Marx- 
ism is not an analytical method for the closet philoso- 
pher who detaches science from life and glories in his 
success in constructing, dissecting, and reassembling his 
alchemestic homunuclus which he exhibits as a true re- 
production of life. It may look like life; but, unfortu- 
nately, it is not life itself. Marxism is not identical with 
this sort of science. It does not waste any energy in 
merely picturing life, it is busy in constructing and 
reconstructing it. Marxism is a guide to action or it is 
not Marxism. 

In none of the works of Karl Marx is that breath of 
real life more noticeable and more life-creating than in 
his historical writings. And among those historical writ- 
ings, it is the “Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Boneparte” 
which outranks any picture ever drawn by a historian 
about any historic event. 

The event described in this book is a very intricate 
one. France had a revolutionary tradition. But it also 
had a Napoleonic tradition. It had a republican, but 
also a monarchist tradition. It had a Bourbon but also 
an Orleanist tradition. It had a February but it had also 
@ June of 1848. Under the pen of Marx all these con- 
flicting traditions and interests are dissolved into their 
original elements. And out of these elements Marx con- 
structs a living history of France from February, 1848 





In this sketch every event car- 
own 


to December 2, 1852. 
ries with it a penetrating understanding of its 
cause. 

The triumph of the republic over the monarchy in 
February, 1848; the triumph of the bourgeoisie over the 
proletariat in June, 1848; the complete triumph of the 
big bourgeoisie over the petty bourgeoisie in June, 1849; 
and, finally, the politica] self-emasculation of the big 
bourgeoisie in favor of “law and order” which found its 
crowning climax on the second of December, 1852 in the 
coup d‘etat of the adventurer Louis Bonaparte and his 
“Society of the Tenth of December.” 

The book is not merely a description of history but it 
is living, onward flowing history itself. It conveys, more 
than any other Marxian treatise, an understanding of all 
the currents and cross-currents of the different economic 
groups in society. It solves the apparent conflict of tra- 
ditions of republicanism versus monarchism, Bourbonism 
versus Orleanism, by connecting each of these tendencies 
with its economic base and its economic meaning. 

The character of a revolutionary bourgeoisie and its 
relation to the proletariat, which was a bone of con- 
tention between Bolsheviks and Mensheviks in the Rus- 
sian Revolution of February, 1917, finds an excellent 
description in Marx’s conclusions from events in June, 
1848. Says Marx: “Thus the republican-bourgeois group, 
which had long regarded itself as legitimate heir of 
the July monarchy, had been successful beyond its wild- 
est dreams; and yet it had risen to power, not as in the 
days of Louis Philippe it had fancied would be the case, 
through a liberal revolt of the bourgeoisie against the 
throne, but thanks to the successful suppression (by 
grape-shot) of a rising of the proletariat against Capital. 
The event which was to have been ultra-revolutionary 
proved to be the most counter-revolutionary occurrence 
in the world. The fruit had fallen into the lap of those 
waiting for it, but it had fallen from the Tree of Knowl- 
edge, not from the Tree of Life.” 

The petty bourgeoisie which even then paraded under 
the guise of social democracy is excellently characterized 
by Marx. “The essential characteristic of social-democ- 
racy is as follows: Democratic republican institutions 
are demanded as a means, not for the abolition of the 
two extremes, Capital and Wage Labor, but for the 
mitigation of their opposition, and for the transformation 
of their discord into a harmony. Various ways of attain- 
ing this harmony may be advocated, and the different 








proposals may be adorned with a more or less revolu- 
tionary trimming, but the substance is always the same. 
The substantial aim of social democracy is to transform 
society by the democratic method, the transformation 
being always kept within the petty-bourgeois orbit. Do 
not run away with the idea that the deliberate purpose 
of the petty-bourgeois class is to enforce its own selfish 


class interest. The petty-bourgeois believe that the spe- 
cial conditions requisite for their own liberation are like- 
wise the general conditions requisite for the salvation of 
modern society.” 

The petty-bourgeoisie has not made one step forward 
since then in its political development. Now as then it 
parades under the guise of social-democracy; and now 
as then it tries to play the savior of society by avoiding 
the class struggle. Because it thus paralyzes the fighting 
strength and capacity of the proletariat, social-democ- 
racy is as great an enemy of the proletariat as is the 
big bourgeoisie itself. And when history itself demands 
the participation of this petty-bourgeoisie in the class 
struggle, it participates invariably on the side of the 
big bourgeoisie. 

The “Eighteenth Brumaire” is not written for sci- 
entists. It is a mass book in the best sense. Every 
revolutionary worker can read it with pleasure and with 
advantage. With pleasure because its picturesque pre- 
sentation of events is entertaining; and with advantage 
because the book is not only an application of Marxian 
science, but also a text book of it. 

The International Publishers issued the book in good 
binding, good makeup, and an excellent new transla- 
tion by Eden and Cedar Paul. The translation preserves 
the original beauty of Marx's style without in the least 
interfering with the clarity of the rendition, 

Simultaneously with this new edition of the Brumaire 
the International Publishers brought out the first Eng- 
lish translation of Engels’ work on the “Peasant War in 
Germany.” The commendable translation was rendered 
by M. Olgin. 

Engels’ work on “The Peasant War” is of the same 
order as the Brumaire by Marx. It is an application of 
historic materialism to the revolutionary uprising of the 
peasants in Germany at the end of the medieval epoch 
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in 1525. This heroic struggle of the exploited anq op 
pressed peasantry against feudalism had for Centuries 
been described only by enemies of these rebels. Engely 
“Peasant War” raises a monument of understanding agg 
sympathy for them. The book raised for the first tim 
in Marxian literature the question of the role of the 
peasantry in revolutionary struggles. 

The “Peasant War” is of great importance to the 
Marxian because it shows first the causes and Conditions 
of the revolutionary struggles against feudalism: second, 
because it shows the agricultural masses in revolutiop. 
ary struggles; and, third, it gives a clear understanding 
of the economic position of the peasant masses in the 
socia] structure. Also the beginnings of the proletariat 
as the most advanced and most truly revolutionary force, 
under the leadership of Thomas Muenzer finds its ap 
preciation in the book. 

The “Peasant War” by Engels also conveys a better 
understanding of the epoch of reformation. It pictures 
the forces which gradually undermined the ideological 
world power of the Pope in Rome so that the lightning 
of his interdicts lost all of its former horrors. It also 
shows the exploitation of the growing revolt of the 
masses by the princes and thus explains the turning of 
Martin Luther from a supporter into a bitter and treach. 
erous enemy of the mass revolt. 

Both the “Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte” 
by Karl Marx and the “Peasant War in Germany” by 
Frederick Engels can be obtained at the price of $1.50 
each either from the International Publishers direct or 
from the Daily Worker Publishing Company. The dis- 
tribution of these two works among the revolutionary 
workers is so important that the literature agent of every 
party unit should solicit orders for these books from 
every party member. The study of such books makes 
Marxians, makes revolutionists. Only on the solid foun- 
dation of a revolutionary theory can there be built an 
active revolutionary movement. The character of both 
of these books is a guarantee that the student of its 
pages will not lose himself in abstractions but will find 
a better understanding of the problems of revolution 
and will learn a better method of solving these prob 
lems. 
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More About the First American 


Revolution 


By Jay Lovestone 


LETTERS ON THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 1774- 
1776, by Margaret W. Wheeler, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
New York—Boston. 


Huis is another book which everyone interested in 
class struggles in the United States should not fail 
to examine very carefully. 

In this series of select letters on the American Revo- 
jution 1774-1776 we have vivid pictures of the how and 
why of the preliminaries and actualities of the first revo- 
lutionary struggles in America. The letters are chosen 
from all sections of the population—workers, soldiers, 
farmers, merchants, “gentlemen,” and government offi- 
cials. Im many instances the letters appeared in the 
leading British press of the day as an indispensable 
part of the news service. 

Then such sources of information were extremely val- 
uable from the news viewpoint. The wireless, the cable, 
the ocean greyhound as transmitters of news were not 
yet at our disposal. But at present these letters are im- 
portant to us only in so far as they shed much of the 
welcome light which has recently been turned on some 
of the economic bases, the social phases of the First 
American Revolution. 

Let us recite briefly some of the many important facts 
brought home in these letters. 

Sympathy for Colonials in England. 

First of all, on the eve and at the time of the first 
American revolution, there was much adverse criticism 
at home, in the mother country, of the government’s 
policy towards the Thirteen Colonies. This sympathy 
with the colonies came primarily from the poorer, the 
working sections of the population in England. Much 
criticism of some of the government’s measures also 
came from some of the merchants who had sold on credit 
to the colonies and who feared loss of payment for their 
goods if the relations between the mother country and 
the colonists reached the point of complete rupture—of 
armed hostilities. 

The period covered by the collection of letters is from 
the first continental congress to the taking of New York 
by the British. In a sense, Wheeler is to be congratu- 
lated on the choice. It affords us an opportunity to see 
clearly certain phases of the first American revolution, 
since it was in these very days that “there was the 
freest expression of opinion on all sides.” 

We are treated to a mighty enlightening picture of the 
development and activities of the committees of safety 
of the revolution. 

The letters written by the colonial partisans indicate 
very clearly that there was anything but unanimity in the 
colonies over the various issues of the day. But as the 


struggle went on these committees of safety checked 
practically all] expression of opinion by the pro-govern- 
ment or Tory forces. Almost invariably the mails were 
searched before they were placed aboard ship for Eng- 
land. 

No Peaceful Pipe-Dream. 

And the talk about force and violence in the class 
struggles of 1776! Tarring and feathering of pro-govern- 
ment forces were a common method of argument and 
persuasion even before the outbreak of the open, armed 
revolution. Then we are told about the setting fire to 
government ships and treating the government’s prop- 
erty in a manner which if it were advocated by anti- 
capitalist-government forces of today would bring such 
proponents behind the bars with extreme despatch. One 
“Gentlemen” writing to London thus summed up events 
in 1774: 

“It is dangerous to offer an argument in favor of 
the administration unless you are ambitious of wear- 
ing a suit of tar and feathers.” 

Every man who would not drink “destruction to his 
king,’ was Tory and liable to tar and feathers. 

Role of the Workers. 

As one reads many of these letters he is bound to be 
inspired with hope for the coming class struggles in the 
United States. An officer in the government's army 
writes from Boston on November 22, 1775: 

“The workmen at Boston were so mulish that the 
general was obliged to send to Nova Scotia for car- 
penters and bricklayers to fit us barracks for our 
accomodations.” 

Such behavior by the workers of those days is all the 
more significant for us since they had not yet attained 
the slightest degree of unionization at the time. 

Here is another tribute to the role of the workers in 
our first American revolutionary struggle. We read in 
a letter written by a pro-government man in the morn- 
ing “Chronicle and London Advertiser” of February 25, 


ree 


1775: 

“A Scotch shoemaker was the head of all our mobs 
during the time of the Stamp Act, which pulled down 
the Stamp Office, demolished the lieutenant- govern- 
or’s house, and broke into the secretary’s, and forced 
him to Liberty Tree, where they swore him out of 
office. This person whose name is Mackintosh, has 
ever since continued a leading man among us.” 

This was in Boston. 

The smaller farmers especially were likewise awake 
to the needs of the moment. Whenever there was to be 
selected any committee of inspection, the farmers laid 
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aside all other duties and participated to insure the 
election of genuine, trustworthy revolutionaries. 
Particularly in the first stages of the revolution did 
the working and farming masses play a decisive role. 
Though it was plainly an open act of treason, the colo- 
nists exercised their own, the anti-government, militia 


every fair day. In the beginning the militia officers 
were elected directly by the militiamen serving under 
them. In some instances the government’s military offi- 
cers deserted to the anti-government forces and served 
as teachers of the revolutionary militia. In one of 
General Gage’s regiments more than forty deserted and 
took with them their muskets and bayonets. There 
were also instances where government seamen mutinied. 


Role of the Merchants. 

And why did many of the colonial merchants enter 
the non-importation agreements against the government? 
Said a Philadelphia merchant in 1774: 

“You cannot blame us for entering into this agree- 
ment—we are already head over ears in debt, and 
from the restrictions laid on our trade we have no 
prospect of being able to pay you. 

“. . « Our province still groans under a burden 
of debt contracted during the late war, which, though 
a successful one, produced advantages in which we 
were by no means the most considerable sharers.” 


The late war referred to above is the Seven Years’ 
War. Too many of our American historians have over- 
looked the relations between the economic consequences 
of that war and the subsequent First American Revolu- 
tion. 

But a letter from a wealthy New Yorker, written about 
the same time shows that—especially in the early stages 
of the struggle -the men of property were very timid 
and feared the possible development of a revolutionary 
upheaval. 

“Most sensible people here, people of propert,, 
whom |! should suppose interested as much in the 
matter, are of this opinion, and say that one master 
is better than a thousand, and that they would 
rather be oppressed by a king than by a rascally 
mob. ‘Tis not only reducing everybody to a level, 
but it is entirely reversing the matter, and making 
the mob their masters.” 

Another pro-government letter declares: 

“All their leaders are poor miscreants, who could 
not live in affluence but in times of commotion; hav- 
ing nothing to lose by the disturbance, they exert 
themselves to keep up and increase them. . . I do 
not know one man of real property who is in earnest 
in this rebellious cause.” 


True Character of the Revolution. 

Familiar prattle, eh? How often have we in recent 
days heard such gems of wisdom from the defenders of 
the existing ruling class? 

Soon the Loyalists began to form their own associa- 
tions, as for example, under General Ruggles, to combat 
the revolutionary committees. 

Let no one be mistaken. The first American revolu- 
tion was not a proletarian revolution, It was a revolution 
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removing certain economic barriers to and laying the bo 
litical basis for the development of a native, Americay 
national bourgeoisie. 


On the whole, those property owners in the colonies 
whose economic interests depended on the maintenang 
of British government powers lined up with the goverp. 
ment. These merchants burdened with debts, the early 
American manufacturers, the native shipping men com 
peting with British under the handicap of increasing 
adverse laws and government regulations, on the whole 
were with the revolution and against the government. 

It is precisely this latter class of supporters of the 
revolution who soon wrested all leadership from the 
masses in the revolution. It is this class that imprinted 
an indelible aristocratic stamp on the first Americap 
revolution—who very soon perpetrated the counter-reyo. 
lution—who immediately thereafter organized them. 
selves into the Federalist Party and established a cen. 
tralized government to cheat and defraud the working 
and farming masses who fought the battles and suffered 
untold miseries in the. field on all fronts of the revolu. 
tion. 


The mass insurrections against this new government 
following on the heels of the struggle against the old 
government were only the last efforts of workers and 
impoverished farmers to retain some of the advantages 
they won in the first period of the revolutionary class 
war against their British exploiters and oppressors, 

Yet, in these very days when we celebrate the tenth 
year of the victorious proletarian revolution of our 
Russian brothers—in these very days when American im- 
perialism appears so invulnerable in the eyes of the 
snperficial—when our working class is on the whole so 
politically under-developed, it is rather appropriate to 
draw and living, inspiring picture of a real American 
revolution—made in America. 

“Gentlemen” writing to his friend in England on May 
1, 1775, tells us: 


“The news of the attack at Boston reached New 
York on Sunday the 23rd., and that very day the 
populace seized the city arms, and unloaded two pro- 
vision vessels bounded for the troops at Boston. In 
the course of the week they formed themselves into 
companies under officers of their own choosing, dis- 
tributed the arms, called a provincial congress, de- 
manded the keys of the custom house, and shut up 
the port, trained their men publicly, convened the 
citizens by beat of drum, drew the cannon into the 
interior country and formed an association of defense 
in perfect league with the rest of the continent, 
which is signing by all ranks, professions and 
orders.” 


This on the streets of New York! Not in Berlin. 
Not in Moscow. But in our own proud and patriotic 
New York when it was far nearer being one hundred 
per cent American, fully native, than it has been ever 
since, is today, or will be in a very long time to come! 

Such a picture of the first American revolution in 
action is a timely reminder of our present-day American 
ruling class—the bourgeoisie. It is simultaneously 4 
source of light and inspiration to the American workers 
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who are still in the dark as to the true nature of the 
present government and its role in the class war of to- 


day. 
A Stimulating Book. 

Margaret Wheeler has done really well a very neces- 
sary job. Her collection of letters is of permanent value 
to the historian in many ways. But for the American 
working class this book is exceptionally worth while in 
two special respects. 

1. The book tends to imbue the American workers 
with the idea that they, like the French, the German, 
the Russian, the English and other workers also have 
some revolutionary traditions and know how to fight as 
revolutionists—for revolutionary objectives, decisively 
and victoriously against exploiters and oppressors. 

2. This fortunate collection of letters deals a telling 
plow to a fallacious and promiscuous theory new being 
peddied amongst our workers by reactionary labor lead- 
ers, social democrats, bourgeois professors, statesmen 
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and other capitalist hangers-on. 
the 
democratic academies, in our bourgeois universities and 
in our black labor journals that “gradualism,” strictly 
peaceful methods, absolutely within the framework of 


We are referring to 
“theory” so feverishly propagated in our social- 


the ossified bourgeois legal structure, are an innate 
feature of social movements, of class struggles waged 
among Anglo-Saxons. 


These “theoreticians” would have us believe that the 
American workers fighting in the class struggle are im- 
mune from the laws of class warfare, 

Of course, our bourgeoisie already know otherwise and 
better. Our workers are more and more learning that 
such non-existent Anglo-Saxon virtues are just that much 
and more balderdash palmed off as the absolute, abstract 
truth to serve as a sort of a devastating boll-weevil to 
destroy the growing class consciousness of the Ameri- 
can proletariat—the menacing challenge to our presently 
dominant capitalist class. 
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NAPOLEON’S CAMPAIGN OF 1812 AND THE RE- 
TREAT FROM MOSCOW. By Hilaire Belloc. Harp- 
er and Brothers, New York. 
ERE is a vivid popular story of the campaign which 
wiped out the Grand Army and crippled Napoleon’s 
nilitary career. The army, 430,000 strong, with 150,000 
horses, crossed the Niemen on June 23, 1812. The ad- 
vance had been delayed to give time for the grass to 
grow to feed the horses. It must be remembered that 
all food, supplies and ammunition depended on the 
teams. The Grand Army was half French; the rest 
were Poles, Italians, Germans, Swiss and Dutch. The 
weather was hostile from the first. There were three 
days of soaking rain which turned the country tracks 
into swamps—and the hardships killed the horses in 
thousands. This broke up the supply columns and 
caused much suffering and hunger. The two Russian 
armies, about half as strong as Napoleon’s forces, re- 
treated before him for 650 miles, a nine-weeks’ trek. 
There was more heavy rain early in September, and on 
the 7th the Russians turned at bay at Borodino. Each 
side had 130,000 men and 600 guns. After 15 hours’ 
struggle in which the Russians lost 42,000, the French 
31,000, the Russians retreited in good order and on 
September 15, Napoleon occupied Moscow. The city 
was empty and the next night was set on fire. Napoleon 
kidded himself that the Czar would make peace now 
that his capital was taken. The Russians made no hos- 
tile move and the French fancied they were safe. The 
French discipline was wholly relaxed—-they looted and 
loafed. They were 720 miles from the border, and tho 
they had furs and silks, wine and bonbons in plenty, 
they lacked bread, shoes, clothing, ammunition and 
horses. On October 19 they marched out, already dis- 
organized. 


It is necessary to grasp the fact that on any long 
march, with good weather and supplies, there wilil be 
wastage—the sick, lame and lazy fall out and the army 





marches on. On the march to Moscow, Napoleon’s 
center started with 301,000 men, made two twelve-day 
halts—yet in the eight weeks’ march to Smolensk 105,- 
000 men were missing, not counting battle casualties. 
The Russian army that chased the French home started 
120,000 strong and seven weeks later numbered 30,000. 
This fact explains the disappearance of the Grand Army. 


The French started disorganized, hungry, short of 
supplies and horses. They were headed off from Ka- 
luga, where were depots which would have victualed 
them. The weather was fine and warm, and tho they 
were pestered by swarms of irregular cavalry, Cos- 
sacks, the main Russian army was twenty miles be- 
hind, too far away to hurt. On November 5 came the 
cold. It was such cold as Americans know well—zero 
weather and below. Such cold is easy to bear for a few 
hours, if a man has enough food and a warm place to 
sleep. Workers who have hoboed in winter remember 
how the cold wakes one about midnight and how he 
shivers in bitter pain until after sunrise next day. The 
French, after such nights, had to drag themselves ten 
or twelve miles thru a howling blizzard, with empty 
stomachs—and then shiver thru another night. This 
hell lasted 38 days. They died in thousands of hunger 
and cold or fell out and were lanced by the Cossacks. 
On November 26 some 20,000 French réached the Be- 
resina River. They were followed by an equal number 
of unarmed stragglers, who had thrown away their 
guns and fallen out. This rabble was, of course, a use- 
less burden. Three Russian armies outnummbering the 
French five to one surrounded them—one army being 
squarely across their path. The French eluded them 
and struggled on another 200 miles. On December 13 
about 20,000 all told crossed the Niemen for the second 
time to safety. 

Belloc has written a very readable book and includ- 
ed excellent maps and sketches. He served as a con- 
script in the French artillery forty years ago and he 
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believes in the geographical conception of warfare. 
This book is inferior to his “Warfare in England” in 
which he wrote vividly of the hills, rivers and marshes 
of England and their effect. on strategy from the Ro- 
man times to the Civil War. Geographically it is very 
important, but there are equally important factors, 
which the military author should cover—morale, tech- 
nique, training, the proportion of the different arms. 
We advise the imperialists to study this campaign 
well. The Russian climate has not improved in the 
past century and the military and social situation has 
vastly change. The needs of a modern army are ex- 
tremely complex. The absolute minimum for the Grand 
Army was grain for the men and grass for the horses. 
Powder and clothing were necessary but did not need 
many wagons. A modern army in the field requires 
railway transportation and numberless trucks to haul 
shells, complex and easily damaged modern weapons, 
supplies not only for the combat troops but also for 
the hordes of supply and auxiliary men. Airplanes, 
artillery and gas units, tanks, telephone and medical 
units, all must ‘be hauled up and furnished constantly 
with tons and tons of material. This line of communi- 
cation hundreds of miles long is at the mercy of the 
Russian peasants, trained by years of civil war in the 
gentle art of sniping and wrecking. To patrol it fully 
would need tens of thousands of soldiers. Besides all 
this, stuff must be manufactured in the first place by 
workers, by men who for nine years have regarded the 
Russian workers as their trusty allies and now are ask- 
ed to help kill them and scab on their organization. To 
get the stuff is nearly as difficult a problem as to de- 
liver it And who can say what the soldiers, recruited 
from the working class, will do? The French sailors 
in the Black Sea, the American infantry in Archangel, 
both mutinied In Siberia, the English, French, Czechs, 
Japs and Americans bickered and squabbled. 
Intervention in Russia would prove no picnic. 
—K. M. 


A STUDY OF NATIO-RACIAL MENTAL DIFFER- 
ENCES, by Nathaniel D. M. Hirsch, Genetic Psychol- 
ogy Monographs, Vol. I., Nos. 3 and 4, Worcester, Mass., 
Clark University Press, 1926. 





HIS book indicates in a somewhat gross way the fate 

that has overtaken modern “social science” since it 
became refined bourgeois apologetics. At first glance— 
nothing but uncritical assumptions, inconsequent reason- 
ing, fantastic conclusions; but look a little closer—and 
you see the method in the madness. 

Briefly, Mr. Hirsch’s thesis is: that the various “natio- 
races” (“peoples” in ordinary terminology) are character- 
ized by inborn differences in intelligence which are a part 
of their biologic make-up and which can be modified by 
biologic means only, such as selection, mixture, etc. This 
inborn difference in intelligence is only “one of the sev- 
eral psychological differences in innate constitution that 
help to decide the fate of nations” (p. 356). “The differ- 
ences in peoples that are important in world affairs, 
the vital distinctions that cause one nation to rise and 
prosper and another to fall and finally to disappear are 
psychological differences” (p. 356). “Upon the natio- 
racial hypothesis each distinctive nation may be regard- 
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ed as a psycho-biological species which constitutes an 
fabricates a social milieu that is congenial to and is » 
expression of its innate psychic structure” (p. 374), 

It is really astonishing to see Mr. Hirsch speak With 
such confidence of stable “racial” or “national” trai, 
in the face of the investigations of men like Boag (g 
Fishberg) who have shown that in the case of the chy 
dren of the European immigrants to America “there 

a far-reaching change of type—a change whig 
cannot be ascribed to selection or mixture but whig 
can only be explained as due directly to the influence gy 
the environment. These results are so defini 
that. all] the evidence is now in favor of a grey 
plasticity of human types, the permanence of types unde 
new surroundings appears rather as the exception tha 
as the rule.” (Changes in Bodily Form of Descendant 
of Immigrants, Final Report, Senate Document No. % 
1911). This is now so well understood that, as Profess 
Barnes says: “Racial interpretations of politics (have) 
been utterly discredited and can in the future be th 
refuge alone of the uninformed or the advocate” (% 
ciology and Political Theory). This about puts Mr 
Hirsch where he belongs; he is uninformed and he is a 
advocate—of the current bourgeois prejudices. 





To his interesting theories on the motive power fh 
world history, Mr. Hirsch adds similar conclusions m 
class relations at home. In his chapter on “Vocation 
and Intelligence” (Chap. VI.) he “proves” the existence 
of “a high correlation between intelligence on the one 
hand and economic and social] status on the other; ip 
deed, intelligence is related to social status as ground to 
consequence or as cause to effect”—in other words, th 
“upper classes,” the rich, the bourgeoisie are more i 
telligent than the “lower classes,” the poor, the proleta 
riat—and they are richer and socially more powerftl 
because of their superior mental equipment. “The occ 
pation of a person, as his family life and social status, 
is largely determined by his innate intelligence, his i 
herited temperament, and his peculiar specific abilities 
or talents” (p. 328). 

And how does Mr. Hirsch support conclusions so cor 
veniently in line with the manifest interests of imperial 
ism and capitalism? Oh, nothing easier—thru the “in 
telligence tests!” And the conclusions are worthy of 
the means! 

There is probably nothing that shows more strikingly 
the low estate to which science has fallen under the 
blighting touch of the reactionary bourgeoisie than the 
rank development, in recent times, of the pseudo-scientt 
of “intelligence testing” with all its assumptions, reasor 
ings and conclusions. Official science stands in awe ani 
uncritically, even eagerly, swallows its monstrous quack 
eries—with only an unheard voice here and there raise 
in protest. 

The basic dogmas of the “intelligence test” cult are: 
that the human “intelligence” (no two “intelligence 
testers” will agree as to exactly what this “intelligence 
is) develops in the individual in a vacuum, so to speak, 
uninfluenced by his physical, cultural, or social envirot 
ment, to a level determined by his inborn constitution- 
so that the level of intelligence is an inborn trait, a pat 
of the specific biological heritage. Thru certain methods 
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_jptelligence tests” (questions to be answered, opera- 
tions to be performed)—it is maintained that it is pos- 
sible to determine the relative intelligence not only of 
two individuals, but even of different peoples or of dif- 
ferent “races”—it is possible, in other words, to estab- 
lish a graduated scale applicable alike to all human be- 
ings and against which all can be measured. 





The results of such comparisons have uniformly been 
yery convenient for the masters of modern society, 
“proving” every prejudice to which their interests have 
given rise. Thus, the Negro and the “foreigner” (espe- 
cially the revolutionary foreigner) have been “shown” 
to be pronouncedly inferior in intelligence to the real 
100% American and We have just seen that the worker 
must really admit the superior intelligence of his boss. 
How very convenient! 


It so happens, however, that the basic assumptions, the 
methods of reasoning and the most favorite conclusions 
of the pseudo-science of “intelligence testing” are equally 
wrong at bottom. As a matter of fact, everything seems 
to have been turned upside down. “Mind does not de- 
yelop in vacuum. It develops in a world in which or- 
ganism acts on environment and environment on organ- 
ism. In developing it takes something of the complexion 
of the environment. .” (W. D. Wallis, Culture and 
Race, The Scientific Monthly, Oct., 1926). Intelligence, 
like any other mental function or quality, does not de- 
velop independently, uninfluenced by the outside world. 
It is molded and formed by the social forces that mold 
the individual’s life as a whole. It is a product of the 
social environment and not, as the perverse theory of 
Mr. Hirsch has it, the determiner of the environment. 
Thus, there is no such thing as “intelligence” in general, 
in the sense of an “intelligence” that differs only quanti- 
tatively in different individuals, groups or peoples. 
There are various types of intelligence corresponding to 
the major types of social] relations and these types of in- 
telligence are in many cases incommensurable. Only 
when the social milieu is the same for two individuals or 
groups can there be any common basis of comparison. 
It is the social milieu that is the determining factor in 
the development of intelligence. 


Concretely: the intelligence tests in use in this coun- 








try are uniformly contrived on the basis of the specific 
intelligence of the typical man in American bourgeois 
society—the American bourgeois—and express his modes 
of thought, his judgments and his standards. What the 
intelligence tests primarily show, therefore, is how the 
individual or group tested measures up to the standard 
of the ideal American business man. Is it any wonder 
then that the “foreigners,” the Negroes, the working men 
make a rather poor showing—their intellectual qualities 
are not those that distinguish the business executive. 
With the pertinent modifications we may quote Prof. 
Wallis’ words: “Devise tests which suit the intelligence, 
interest and training of the native Zulu and he will do 
better than the average white man. The relative stand- 
ing depends considerably on who devises the tests and 
upon the criteria imposed. The traditions, aims, ambi- 
tions, hopes which pervade one group are different from 
those which pervade the other” (as above). 
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This view of the validity and significance of the “in- 
telligence tests” is substantiated by the material gathered 
on .the basis of these tests themselves. Particularly 
striking is the evidence of the army tests as to the rela- 
tive intelligence of the Negro and the white. An analy- 
sis of the data shows very clearly that “the difference 
between Negroes and whites is to be credited to social 
heritage rather than to race” (Wallis, as above). 

But if this is true the whole system of the “intelli- 
gence testers” collapses. The tests indeed show that 
differences between “natio-races” and classes exist, but 
these differences are not inborn; they are merely prod- 
ucts of different social milieus and are indicative of the 
attempt to measure one group by a scale standardized 
according to another. 

Mr. Hirsch—who seems to be more reckless because 
he is more ignorant than even the general run of “in- 
telligence testers”—should not be taken seriously in his 
crude fantasies on world politics and sociology. But 
there is system to his vagaries; he turns things upside 
down. Instead of the “national character” fabricating 
“a social milieu that is congenial to it and that is ex- 
pressive of its innate psychic structure”’—it is the social 
milieu that fabricates the “national character” and the 
“psychic structure” (not innate!). So far is “intelli- 
gence” from being the determiner of class position that 
it is precisely the social class that determines and forms 
the specific type of intelligence. Mr. Hirsch has merely 
turned things upside down—naturally since the truth is 
inconvenient to Mr. Hirsch’s patron—the American busi- 
ness executive. 

Only thru reading the book and reading it carefully 
can one appreciate the assurance with which Mr. Hirsch 
presents one absurdity after another as the most mani- 
fest fact. The most curious ideas as to “national char- 
acter”—which of course is innate and biological, it tak- 
ing “eight or ten generations of free intermarriage” to 
produce a new “natio-race” (p. 378, note)—rub shoulders 
with equally extraordinary ideas on psychology and so- 
ciology. The reader frequently has to rub his eyes and 
wonder if the whole thing is not a deeply contrived 
travesty. 

But Mr. Hirsch is merely a horrible example of the 
whole crew of “intelligence testers” whose intellectual 
equipment consists in a facile skill in manipulating the 
tests, in a dense ignorance of everything else, and in a 
measureless and somewhat patronizing assurance in solv- 
ing every problem confronting the human race on the 
basis of their particular pseudo-science. 

And this book is not just an ofdinary popular work 
where the demands of science are naturally not always 
fulfilled; it is one of a series of Genetic Psychology 
Monographs whose editors include some of the most 
famous names in the field of psychology on two conti- 
nents. Is there any hope for science in the foul atmos- 
phere of bourgeois reaction? 

A final word: Could anything be more fitting and 
proper than that this—one of the worst books ever pub- 
lished—should have been inspired—as the author as- 
sures us more than once—by the well-known Prof. Wm. 
McDougall of “Is America Safe for Democracy?” fame? 


—Apex. 
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IOWA INTERIORS, by Ruth Suckow. Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York. 


THE ODYSSEY OF A NICE GIRL, by Ruth Suckow. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 


OWA INTERIORS is a collection of short stories about 

the farmers and struggling little shop-keepers in the 
small towns of Iowa. Capitalist reviewers, praising this 
book, have called it charming, delightful, have stressed 
the “sweet heroism” of many of the characters. The 
book is an excellent piece of work, but I find in it noth- 
ing either charming or delightful. Miss Suckow’s gra- 
phic descriptions of the bitter struggle for existence to 
which most of the farmers and laborers of these small 
towns are condemned, her accurate portrayal of the nar- 
row, fruitless lives which even the petty-bourgeois ele- 
ment must lead, are. to me only another count against 
the system which is satisfied that these things shall be. 
That a young girl should spend thirty or more years of 
her life shut up in a house with an invalid mother—and 
this is the situation around which one of these stories is 
built—is to me neither sweet nor heroic—it is terrible, 
it is a shameful waste of human life. A decent system 
will make some provision for the sick which will not 
involve the sacrifice of another person’s entire life as 
well. The book is so relentlessly accurate in its stories 
of wrecked and embittered and caged lives that it makes 
almost painful reading. 

“The Odyssey of a Nice Girl” is the story of a young 
girl in one of these same Iowa towns, somewhat better 
off financially than the renters and small farmers—her 
father is the town undertaker. Marjorie has enough 
brains to realize that such a life as she is expected to 
lead—“speaking pieces” at Sunday school entertainments 
and helping on church committees—is both dishonest and 
uninteresting; but she has no idea of what else she can 
do. A common enough tragedy. 

Oh, well! The revolutionary workers, with their tre- 
mendous job in the class struggle, have little time for 
sympathy with the petty-bourgeois girls—and young 
men—who have gotten a glimpse of a world outside of 
their own surroundings, but whose personal feeling for 
parents or friends, whose fear of parting with such phy- 
sical comforts as they have, keeps them from breaking 
away. But these fruitless individual struggles are 
rather interesting side-lights on the more fruitful and 
potent struggles of the working class. —P. H. 





EVOLUTION IN MODERN ART, A Study of Modern 
Painting, 1870-1925, by Frank Rutter, 166 pp. New 
York, Lincoln Macveagh, The Dial Press, 1926. 

HIS is one of the most interesting books on the sub- 

* ject we have ever read and one of the best. Mr. 
Rutter’s descriptions of the various phases of modern 
art are not simply the dry “life and work” accounts of 
the manual—nor the effusive obscurantist “apprecia- 
tions” one ordinarily meets in “art-writing.” 

It is a charmingly written and effectively illustrated 
account of the chief tendencies and movements in mod- 
ern painting since 1870. It not only describes these 
tendencies and movements, but it also analyzes them; 
it not only analyzes them but it tries to envisage them 


as of the complete whole of the stream of human culture. 
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In achieving this broad aspect it naturally forsakes th 
narrow “professional” viewpoint and sees art as a form 
of expression of the totality of social consciousness, } 
is therefore obliged to refer art back to those powerfy 
forces that shape the social destiny of mankind—gj 
mately to the economic organization of society and t 
the economic forces at play within it. 

Mr. Rutter does not recoil in horror from this gop 
clusion as do so many artists. He sees the fact anj 
welcomes it. He even understands it. He entirely rm 
jects the usual “individualistic” theory of art; he regards 
art as a social form intimately bound up with the entire 
cast of social thought of the period. “Each art expresses 
the dominant thought and philosophy of its own historic 
period” (p. 47). It is the reflection in the artist of the 
“conditions and ideas of the time.” 

Thus, Mr. Rutter traces the relations of Impressionisn 
to the civilization of nineteenth century Europe (p. 46); 
he also finds that “the Post-Impressionist painters of 
the last twenty years are a complete index of the 
(social) psychology of Europe during one of the most 
momentous periods of her history” (p. 118). Most inter 
esting, however, in this direction, are his remarks on the 
influence of the intense electric war-laden atmospher 
of pre-war Europe on the work of the painters, “4 
sinister violence and subterranean unrest became mani 
fest in European painting long before it exploded in 
European politics” (p, 120). “Is it not profoundly sig 
nificant that paintings based on war, and nothing but 
war, were being painted all over Europe early in the 
spring of 1914?” (p. 115). 

We are also given a glimpse into the mechanism by 
which the artist is made to reflect the spirit of his times, 





“Often and often in the history of painting the 
value of a work has not been what the artist did 
consciously, but what he did unconsciously.” (p. 
117). 

“A great artist, passionately interested in life, is 
curiously sensitive to ideas which circulate in the 
mental atmosphere; these ideas he is often unable 
to put into words, and their social or economic sig- 
nificance often escapes him. But in his own way he 
feels them, pictorially or plastically, and . . he gives 
them appropriate expression.” (p. 126.) 


Such is the stuff of inspiration. . 





bet 
pre 





Mr. Rutter is effective when he points out— tho not 
in so many words—how Post-Impressionism may be re 
garded as reaction to the fundamental social cor 
tradictions and class antagonisms of capitalism that tea 
society apart before the very eyes of the artist. 


“The violence of Post-Impressionism may be com 
strued as an expression of the political hatred and 
the industrial unrest which agitated Europe during 
the first decade of the twentieth century and culmi- 
nated in the War and the Russian Revolution.” (p. 
115.) 


But he is at his best in his analysis and descriptia 
of the origin of Cubism, of Futurism and Expressionis® 
(Chaps. IV, V, VI). He shows very clearly that Cubist 
and the movements it gave rise to and influenced af 
to be understood basically as the reflection, in the misl 
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of the petty-bourgeois anarchist-artist, of the age of 

at machine industrialism. The artist may stand 
ciast in horror at the sight of the brute machine—or 
he may yield his understanding admiration for its cold 
grandeur. “Attracted and influenced by machinery,” 
many of the Cubists and their followers believe “that if 
we live in a mechanical age (note the tone of vain re- 
gret! Apex.) it is not inappropriate that mechanism 
should play a part in our painting.” (p. 103.) The very 
method and technique of Cubism—‘“with its repetition 
and sharp distinctions of planes”—is the method spring- 
ing from the overbalancing power of the giant Machine. 


The war threw individual man into huge masses me- 
chanically manipulated as part of a machine process; 
it therefore gave a splendid field for the technique 
of the Cubists and the Vorticists, It is interesting to 
note that, with the war over, only those artists who 
turned to the industrial worker as an element in the 
machine process maintained their style, for “industrial- 
ism, ike war, treats man as part of a great machine. ... 
Unless we are afflicted with another war, it is in indus- 
trialism and in industrialism alone, that the Cubist 
will find his right material.” (p. 128.) 


But Cubism and its varieties—tho art of the machine— 
ig no proletarian art, It does not spring from the con- 
ditions and the life of the proletariat. The Cubist is 
no industrial proletarian and his aspect of the world 
ot the machine is not that of the worker. The Cubist 
is the petty-bourgeois individualist-artist who has sud- 
denly awakened to the great fact that the world has 
found a new master, the Machine. He neither under- 
stands nor dominates the machine. He is overwhelmed 
by it. It is the petty bourgeois reacting to the machine. 
4s to proletarian art—that is another story... 


We have touched but few of the thought-provoking 
points raised by Mr. Rutter. The book is well worth 
reading and studying. It will reward the reader with a 
better appreciation and understanding of art as an ex- 
pression of the universal life-process of man. 


—Apex. 
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LENIN ON ORGANIZATION 


The most impor- 
tant publication for 
workers issued in 
many years. Writ- 
ings and speeches of 
a great leader on 
the fundamental 
question of organiza- 
tion. No  worker’s 
library can be com- 
plete without this 
invaluable work, 


Cloth $1.50 
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Coior Plates by Lydia Gibson 
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Now 50 Cents 
Offer Good for One Month Only 


A book of beautiful stories that are sure to be 
liked by both grownups and children. Thousands 
of copies were sold immediately on its publica- 
tion. Over twenty black and white illustrations 
and four full-page color plates illustrate these 
splendid stories that breed the fighting spirit of 
revolt. 


THE DAILY WORKER PUBLISHING CO., 
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